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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo-thiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE ETZ SPEECH AND THE INEVITABLE 


AVING visited the missions of the Universalist 
Church in Japan and having kept in touch 
wtih them since, we were not surprised by the 

report of Dr. Etz referred to in our news story. There 
has never been a time within our memory when our 
work in Japan has laid itself open to the criticisms 
usually passed on foreign mission work. Always it 
has been a social service movement. Always it has 
concentrated on character building. Never has it 
been, in our time at least, sectarian. The two great 
arguments for it are these: 1. The Japanese people are 
interested in ideas, and we have ideas to spread among 
them that contribute to world understanding and 
world peace. 2. Among the Japanese and Korean 
peoples are many who are so greatly underprivileged, 
so much below the poverty line, that their mere pres- 
ence here at home would wring our hearts and stir us 
to action. Once in a while we may find a missionary 
who thinks of the work in terms of a church service 
in an American town. Success to such a one means 
inducing Japanese to go to church services where there 
is a voluntary, invocation, responsive psalm, scripture 
lesson, pastoral prayer, sermon and hymns. And 
great success means inducing the Japanese to become 
Sabbatarians. Now that sort of business is more or 
less futile. We are not in Japan and Korea to make 
them remember the Sabbath day and to go to church. 
We are there to teach them Universalist principles, 
to learn Japanese philosophy and life, and to help 
those in sore need. 

Most Universalists believe in the work that is 
being carried on in Tokyo and other places, when 
they understand it. There is not the slightest danger 
that any convention or board or executive will decide 
to close our work in Japan. But there is danger 
enough that the work will be closed, no matter what 
resolutions we pass or what votes we take. It will be 
closed if it cannot be supported. Just in proportion 
as it is not supported it will be closed. The Stetsons 
have come home, and the next thing the Carys will 
come home, and then one by one the homes and 
kindergartens will be closed, unless money enough 
comes in to run them. It is all folly to run a deficit for 
the Japan Mission, and worse than folly to twist and 
turn and shuffle things so that the deficit in Japan will 
fall on Washington, Denver, Lansing, Baltimore or 
other American cities. 


Here is a great, fine, historic thing of which we 
have a right to be proud. Will we back it up with 
money? If we will not an inevitable decision will be 
made. Nothing can prevent the inevitable. 

* * 


UNSCIENTIFIC PREJUDICE IN SCIENTIFIC 
PLACES 

INCLAIR LEWIS missed his greatest oppor- 

S tunity to satirize the medical profession when 

he overlooked the prejudices of men physicians 
against their women colleagues. Had he addressed 
himself to this theme, and enlivened the story with 
incidental episodes revealing the prejudices of many 
lay women against physicians of their own sex, Mr. 
Lewis would have done a noble work. Whether or not 
such a story brought a Nobel prize, it would have been 
a right useful bit of work, and far truer to certain 
unlovely facts of life than are some of the many 
interesting and readable Sinclair shockers now in 
circulation. 

That there is prejudice against women physicians 
both in the ranks of the profession itself and in the 
lay world we know from personal experience. We have 
known several excellent women physicians who have 
had to fight this prejudice. We recall a splendid woman 
past middle age who had had a long and successful 
practice which she was compelled to leave through 
no fault of her own. She had to establish herself in 
another community (which incidentally needed an- 
other doctor) where she was not known. The diffi- 
culties which this fine woman had getting a start in the 
new community were extreme. We are sorry to have 
to report that many of those difficulties were directly 
or indirectly due to the petty reaction of her male 
colleagues. One might discount this incident, since it 
involved mostly doctors who are of the older genera- 
tion. We did so at first. A more recent experience 
makes us feel that the younger generation has not 
progressed much. Not long ago we met a keen, 
attractive young woman who is a physician. We fell 
to discussing hospitals in a certain large eastern city. 
Mention was made of a hospital which we have 
admired greatly. To our amazement we learned from 
our doctor friend that that ultra-modern up to date 
scientific institution will not take women interns. 
Our friend knew. On graduation she had tried to get 
into that hospital and failed. In spite of the fact that 
this girl had won high honors in her course and topped 
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them off by a fellowship for study abroad (she did not 
tell us about the honors), the hospital would not take 
her because it ‘does not take women to intern.” 

In our humble lay capacity we were greatly 
troubled by this display of unscientific prejudice in 
high scientific places. A first-class physician told us 
gravely once that “there are sound reasons why women 
should not become physicians.” To many women of 
course this applies, as it also does to many men, but 
applied to women as a class it is sheer nonsense. To 
the medics who do not like their feminine colleagues 
we humbly pray: Omen of science, if you can’t be 
friendly try to be scientific in your attitude toward 
the women in your profession. Your unscientific preju- 
dice has no place in your scientific profession. It 
works hardship and injustice. Away with it! 

* *k 


OUR BROTHER GF THE HIGH CHURCH 


E feel strangely at home with a high church 
Episcopalian, with a man who would have 
quite a little to say against union movements 

with Methodists and Universalists where Episcopal 
primacy in matters of communion and baptism might 
be relegated to the rear—but before our readers dip 
their pens in criticism of this weakness on our part, 
let them hear our side. 

This high church Episcopalian is an editor. His 
paper is The Living Church. His denomination is get- 
ting ready for a General Convention. It all seems so 
natural to us, the name of the great general body 
that runs things in his church is the same as our own. 
He has been considering editorially the questions 
which should come up at the convention, and in his 
last issue he reaches “‘National and World Problems.”’ 
He never has yielded to the degrading suggestion 
that the business of a church paper is just to follow 
along and carry out what the bishops and officials 
order. He tries to shed light on all questions before 
they come up. 


In this last editorial he asks what should be the 


duty of the church toward these problems of labor and 
capital, war and peace. 

“Shall she remain silent,’’ he asks, ‘leaving her 
members with no guidance in their hour of need, and 
those outside her fold with no knowledge of her con- 
victions? Shall she plunge into the fray, snatching 
up the banner of Communism, Fascism, or some other 
political and economic panacea, staking all on its 
success? Or shall she boldly enunciate the timeless 
principles of peace, justice, and brotherhood that 
flow from the Gospel of our Lord, and leave their ap- 
plication in terms of specific action to her members 
and others working through the many agencies of 
secular society?” 

He then gently explains that there are those in the 
church who would have her let social questions severely 
alone, and concern herself ‘‘with the minutiae of ec- 
clesiastical administration.” There is another group 
that would have the church get boldly into the fight, 
but part of this group is all for one side and part is all 
for the other side. 

“Tf the first group is wrong in its conception of 
the Church,” says the editor of The Living Church, 
“so is the second. The Church is neither an other- 


worldly society unconcerned with corporate human 
affairs, nor is it a club wherewith to beat one’s po- 
litical opponents into submission. It is the Body of 
Christ—the continuing manifestation among men of 
One who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. It is 
society oriented toward God. The Church has a 
voice, and Almighty God expects her to use that 
voice today to speak out boldly and fearlessly on 
questions that affect the moral welfare of mankind, as 
much as ever He did in the days of the Old Testament 
prophets. For the Church to remain silent in a world 
that is desperately striving to find a way out of the 
chaos in which it is entangled would be to shirk her 
plain duty and deny her divine origin and character.” 

There are many in the Episcopal communion, 
as in the Universalist communion, who decry church 
resolutions of all kinds. This editor does not over- 
estimate their importance, but he sets them with 
pastoral letters and statements of every kind and calls 
them “guiding standards’ up to which Christian 
people are to live. There is no question of importance 
to human beings that the church has a right to ignore. 
All of them are to be studied and tested in the light 
of the eternal purposes of God. 

So he concludes: ‘“‘The Church must speak out 
through General Convention. She must call at- 
tention to the dangers of the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism throughout the world, of the setting of 
class against class in economic strife, of the loosening 
of the morals of our young people through the in- 
fluence of bad movies, impure plays, and immoral 
books—and she must make it clear that the remedy 
for these things is the serious application of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the world in which we live.” 

That kind of Episcopalian, whether he calls 
himself high church or low church, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, is our brother, and the question as to whether 
or not he recognizes the validity of Universalist orders 
sinks out of sight. 


* * 


‘THIS IS TOO MUCH”’ 


HIS is too much,” declares the Hitler-created 
German Evangelical Church. ‘‘That this should 
be said to the land of Martin Luther, fighter for 

religious freedom, and to the state of Adolf Hitler, 
which has repeatedly declared itself for the inviola- 
bility of the faith.” 

But what was it that was said that so enraged 
the ecclesiastical dictators of Germany? And who 
said it? And should we all get enraged about it? 

It was simply a declaration by the Universal 
Christian Council, meeting at Fano, that ecclesiastical 
autocracy, especially when it was imposed on the 
consciences of church members by a special oath and 
supported the application of force and the suppression 
of freedom of expression, was irreconcilable with the 
real essence of the Christian Church. 

The resolution therefore asked, in the name of 
the Gospel, for freedom for the German Evangelical 
Church to preach the Word of God, hold meetings in 
the service of the Christian communities, instruct its 
youth in the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
and protect them from being compelled to adopt a 
view of life contrary to the Christian faith. 
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The one supreme need of this world today is to 
develop in Germans a sense of humor. It is incon- 
ceivable that human beings as intelligent as are most 
Germans whom we have met should not realize the 
position in which they are placed by the suppression 
of all liberty within the German Church. 


* * 


WHY CONTROL OF ARMS IS INEFFECTIVE 


ECAUSE of the work of the Senate Munitions 
Committee we see why control of the armament 
business has been so ineffective. 

The committee has established beyond a shadow 
of doubt the close relationship between the War 
and Navy Departments and the private munitions 
industry. It has thrown light on the secret trade 
agreements between the munition makers of one 
country with those of another. It has shown up the 
powerful lobbies kept at strategic points like London, 
Washington and Geneva. 

A concrete illustration of what has been going on 
was given in testimony that the Electric Boat Com- 
pany of New York was selling submarines to Peru 
at the time that it was drawing profits on Vickers 
boats (English) sold to Chile, while the Tacna-Arica 
controversy was at its height. And while our State 
Department was working to bring about a peaceful 
settlement, a United States Naval Commission in 
Peru was helping the Electric Boat Company to 
negotiate sales. 

We again urge our readers to watch the reports 
of the hearings when the committee resumes its 
sessions. 

* * 
COMBATING FANATICISM AND 
IGNORANCE 


N the name of religion, many voices come to us 
in print and by radio. “The leadership of the 
minister,” says Georgia L. Chamberlin of the 

American Institute of Sacred Literature, ‘“‘is des- 
perately hampered by the interference of others.”’ 

“To illustrate,” she says, “turn on your radio 
any Sunday; you may be fortunate enough to find 
yourself in the midst of a clear, simple, historical, 
and spiritual interpretation of some biblical book, or 
an inspiring sermon from a modern pulpit, perhaps 
coming to you over thousands of miles. But the next 
moment your ears are greeted by a fanatical harangue, 
the hypnotic tones and fervid language of which stir 
the emotions but stifle the intellect of thousands with 
misinterpretations, misstatements, historical errors, 
and unwarranted spiritual inferences. Perhaps another 
turn of the dial may yield a fervent exhortation about 
‘the Second Coming,’ and its imminent approach, 
emphasizing life in this world as only a preparation 
for the next.” 

To help combat such influences the American 
Institute will put out, beginning in October, a series 
of lessons on “The Great Affirmations” of religion, 
newly interpreted. 

In the past the Institute has issued courses at a 
low price on the relation of religion to the beautiful, 
to personality, to Jesus, to civic responsibility, to 
Bible leaders. 

No part of the work of the great University 


of Chicago seems to us more vital or important than 
this work of the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Tf war should break out in Europe tomorrow,” 
says Dan Brummitt of The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, “English built airplanes would bomb Eng- 
lish towns; French built guns would bombard French 
forts; arms made in Bohemia would be used against 
the people of Prague; the warships of Great Britain 
would be opposed by enemy warships whose armor- 
plate protection was forged in English Sheffield.” 


A competent observer after visiting Russia for 
the eleventh time writes that the four chief evils of 
the Soviet system, ‘‘its paralyzing bureaucracy, its 
denial of political and civil liberties, the violence and 
compulsion of its continuing revolution and its 
atheism and anti-religious zeal,’’ have been “slightly 
mitigated or lessened this past year.” 


Says a Sabbatarian in a letter to an English paper: 
“Because a man who possesses a motor-car is able to 
play games on Sunday, it does not follow that people 
without cars should be given facilities for them.” 
Just one tiny grain of humor in this man’s make-up 
would have saved him from the ridicule of mankind. 


Sixty-nine years old, Evangeline Booth reaches 
the post of the commander-in-chief of all the Salva- 
tion Army units in the world. Both ultra-orthodox 
and ultra-practical, she wins by her oratorical gifts 
and her downright faith in her fellow men. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of “Religion 
Today” in The Boston Evening Transcript, contributes 
a brilliant article on ‘‘Can Russia Live on a Religion 
without God”’ to the issue of the Transcript for Sep- 
tember 15, and the answer is “‘No.”’ 


“Dorothy Thompson,” remarks The Christian 
Evangelist, “should offer thanks for expulsion from 
Germany.” The world sat up and demanded her 
copy, insisted on radio broadcasts, bought her books. 
So suppression generally operates. 


On Rally Sunday, September 30, on Religious 
Education Sunday, October 7, and on all the week 
days between these dates, united emphasis will be 
laid in all churches on the most vital, interesting, hope- 
ful part of church work. 


The concerted effort in California to suppress 
all radical ideas and organizations resulted in the 
revolt which pushed Upton Sinclair to the front. Let 
us not seal up teakettles and set them on the fire. 


So Massachusetts Democrats want Curley for 
Governor! It begins to look as if the nation might 
have to make Massachusetts a federal reservation. 


Between $3,771,000,000 and $4,399,000,000 was 
spent for armaments in the world in 1933. 
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The Welcome to Dr. Etz 


=O HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT Uni- 
Mej|_-versalists in the beautiful auditorium of the 
S| City Club, Boston, on September 19, wel- 
sf} comed the General Superintendent home from 
his trip around the world. Every member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention except Dr. Ballou of Washington, all of the 
Universalist ministers of Greater Boston and many 
from other New England States, the minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, prominent lay folks from far and near, made 
up an assemblage which has not been duplicated in 
Boston in many a day. It was a denominational 
night—a Universalist family night. No invitations 
had been extended to the heads of sister churches in 
New England with one exception, as the committee 
planned to emphasize the intimate family side for 
the occasion. Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. Cornish sat at 
the right of Victor Friend as the special guests of the 
President of the Universalist General Convention. 

The largest delegation from any local church 
came from Charlestown, Mass., twenty-six in num- 
ber. Some of them heretofore have been strongly 
opposed to work in Japan, but they retain warm ad- 
miration and affection for the man who was their 
pastor for six years. 

Probably in no other fellowship of Christians in 
the United States could two or three hundred people 
be gathered together, so many of whom knew each 
other personally. They were seated at round tables 
holding ten each. At the long guest table which ran 
full length of the room there were the following: Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Hon. George Russell 
Stobbs of Worcester and Mrs. Stobbs, Dr. and Mrs. 
Etz, Dr. and Mrs. Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, 
Dr. John Sayles, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dr. James F. 
Albion, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, the Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, and Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, 
dhe 

As the guests entered the hall, they were received 
by the President of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and Mrs. Friend, and the guest of honor and 
Mrs. Etz. 

The dinner was served promptly and was good— 
roast turkey being the cornerstone of the gastronomic 
edifice. Thomas W. Landers, organist of the Church 
of the Redemption, played the great organ during 
part of the dinner. 

In calling the assembly to order, Mr. Friend 
publicly thanked two individuals for their part in the 
dinner. He said that during the summer he had re- 
ceived a letter from the Rev. Frank Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., suggesting a dinner of welcome 
to Dr. Etz upon his return. He called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Chatterton to rise, and they were cheered. 
He then thanked Dr. Leroy W. Coons, chairman of 
the dinner committee, for his effective work. Mr. 
Friend then introduced Hon. George R. Stobbs of 
Worcester as toastmaster. “He is one of the leading 
laymen of our church,” said Mr. Friend, “‘in Congress 
for several terms and an outstanding lawyer in Mas- 
sachusetts.”’ 


Mr. Stobbs told several humorous stories to put 
the gathering in good humor, and introduced Dr. 
Etz as “our well beloved, extremely efficient General 
Superintendent.” 

The address of Dr. Etz was simple and informal, 
and was largely an account of his visit to Japan and 
Korea. His belief in the value of the work that the 
Universalist Church is doing in the Orient was ap- 
parent from the beginning, although he made no 
recommendations until near.the end. Then with 
deep feeling he said: “I have come.back to hear the 
old ery, ‘I do not believe in foreign missions.’ I heard 
it today from honest, able men at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of our Convention. I agree with 
them. I myself do not believe in foreign missions, 
but I pray to God that I may be as good a Universalist 
as John Wesley, who said, ‘Nothing human is foreign 
to me.’ 

“What we have been working at in Japan is not 
foreign missions, it is an extension of brotherhood. 
We have been working to make clear a point of view 
different from that of exaggerated nationalism. We 
have been trying to make Japan a force for brother- 
hood and peace. As Kagawa says, ‘the Orient is 
having a terrible time because Japan is not Christian. 
. .. . It is important for the peace of the world that 
more efforts be put forth to make and keep Japan 
Christian.’ 

“T have come back with one overpowering con- 
viction: The liberal churches of the world today 
have the greatest opportunity that they ever have 
had.’ Here the banquet hall resounded with hearty 
applause. “I have come back,’”’ Dr. Etz continued, 
“with the conviction that we Christians will be 
derelict in our duty if we do not stand against a nar- 
row nationalism that is bound to lead to war. 

““T have come back to say to the trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, to the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board, and to all Univer- 
salists, that we have no right to discontinue our work 
in Japan.’ Here loud applause again interrupted 
the speaker. 

“T believe it would be cowardly,” said Dr. Etz, 
“to withdraw from this battle for liberalism when on 
every side liberalism is being beaten down. As 
liberal Protestants pull out of the mission field, the 
Holy Rollers and the fundamentalists swarm in. If 
we are a world church for world service, then let us 
do something about it. If we are Universalists then 
let us be universalist.’ 

Dr. Etz made clear the point that changes will 
have to be made in all of our mission work, that he 
had recommended these changes to the Board and 
that the Board had given unanimous endorsement 
to his recommendations. He paid high tribute to the 
men on the Board who do not believe in foreign mis- 
sions but who back up the policies of the majority. 

“Responsibility for the work in Universalist 
churches in Japan,” he said, “is being put on the 
Japanese. Our American representatives have be- 
come advisers.”’ 

Dr. Etz made a clear-cut distinction between 
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building denominational churches in Japan and in 
Korea and rendering Christian service. He said em- 
phatically that the day of the denominational appeal 
as such is over. 

; “We are not going to Japan, or anywhere else 
in the world,” he said, “just to make Universalists, 
but we have the privilege of helping lead people in 
Japan to a higher life. Fundamentally the whole mod- 
ern missionary movement is Universalist. It is the 
practice of the brotherhood of man. So far from 
withdrawing from the Orient, he declared that we must 
increase our work in the Orient by ourselves and in 
cooperation with Christian groups that share our 
ideals of service and brotherhood.” 

Dr. Etz made clear the common misunderstand- 
ing about work in the foreign field as follows: “Coming 
home on the steamship a Universalist minister said 
roughly, ‘I do not believe in foreign mission work.’ 
I described the work of Cho in Korea, the farm, and 
the many families that make a living on it, and he 
said, ‘I believe in that.’ I described that great agri- 
cultural mission in India which is lifting the level of 
life for a great area, and he said, ‘I believe in that.’ 
Then I said, ‘You believe in the Japan Mission of the 
Universalist Church.’ We are in Japan and Korea 
to teach brotherhood by living brotherhood. We 
are to inculcate mercy by showing mercy. We are 
to extend the doctrine of good neighbors by being 
good neighbors. We are to reveal Christianity by 
acting up to the best we know in Christianity.” 

Dr. Etz told how much Universalists had given 
for the support of the Japanese work in the first eleven 
months of this church year, begging representatives of 
the press not to use the figures, as they would give a 
false idea of Universalism. He said that the Board of 
Trustees had put the task on his shoulders of changing 
that situation. If you can change the attitude of 
Universalists toward Japan, the Board in substance 
has said to Dr. Etz, you have our blessing. Go to it. 

“Have we any convictions,’ said Dr. Etz in 
closing, “‘comparable to the convictions of our fathers? 
Can we face and overcome the spirit in our midst that 
negatives everything that the name Universalist 
means? Can we match the spirit of our missionaries 
with something in our own lives? The answer to all 
the questions I have raised tonight cannot come from 
me alone. It must come from you and from others 
like you throughout our church.” 

The major portion of the address of the General 
Superintendent was devoted to an intimate portrayal 
of the life of American and Japanese Universalists in 
Japan and Korea. He spoke affectionately of Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary, Miss Hathaway, Miss Bowen and Miss 
Downing, of the long line of illustrious Americans 
who have preceded them, and of the Japanese who 
are so closely bound by friendship to American 
families through study in the United States or through 
residence in the Blackmer Home. Obviously the 
gentleness, politeness, kindness and tact of the Japa- 
nese people were revealed all through his visit. In 
beginning he said: “Lest I forget it later, let me now 
bring to you the love and greeting of your friends in 
Japan, and to say that, though you are separated from 
them by thousands of miles, you always are in their 
minds and hearts.’’ And he added, “‘Don’t forget to 
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write to these far-away friends, to whom a letter from 
home means so much.” 

Dr. Etz landed in Yokohama on the forty-fourth 
anniversary of the day of our starting work in Japan, 
the first official of the Convention to visit the Mission. 
He sketched first for his audience the condition of the 
world today, as a background against which to set 
his plea for more international work to promote 
friendship and brotherhood. The world as a whole is 
inaferment. The nations are living in fear. There is 
imminent danger of war. Liberalism in church and 
state is in eclipse. In Japan the militarists are in the 
saddle, and are determined to stay in the saddle if 
they have to provoke a war to do it. But there is a 
liberal revolt against the militarists under the surface. 
In Korea there is deep but hidden hatred of the auto- 
cratic Japanese rule. ‘‘As goes Japan,” said Dr. Etz, 
“so goes the Orient. In this Japan of conflicting 
ideals, our representatives do their work. They are 
having a great influence on hundreds of lives.”’ 

With both humor and insight Dr. Etz described 
the work going on at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Cary, 
at the Blackmer Home, at the Dojin House, at the 
Ohayo kindergarten, at Shizuoka, Nagoya, Osaka and 
at other points. 

Of Cho in Korea he said: “He is a man whom 
Dr. Cary discovered in Doshisha University. To him 
Universalism means the Christ of the Korean road. 
It means brotherhood. The Koreans have been 
pushed off the best farms. They have been pushed 
back from the towns. The work of men like Cho, 
establishing industries and getting hold of farms, gives 
these people a chance.” 

The Leader will publish from time to time detailed 
descriptions of both the Japanese and Korean work 
as seen by the General Superintendent. 

iemVaaise 


* * * 


OCTOBER 


Softly down the wooded glen, 
Tasseled with the plumy thistle, 

Steps the Piper Pied again, 
Blowing on his mellow whistle. 


Squirrel’s bark and call of quail 
Mimics he, the tuneful varlet, 

As he steals along the dale 
Ragged in his gold and scarlet. 


Close behind him as he plays, 
Hand in hand, there follow after 
All the little summery days, 
Light of foot and full of laughter. 


Arms heaped high with autumn spoils, 
Goldenrod and purple aster, 

Caught within the Piper’s toils, 
Fast they follow him and faster, 


Till they reach the mountain side, 
Where old Winter keeps the portal; 

There they vanish with their guide, 
To be seen no more of mortal. 


Only down the wooded glen, 
Ravished of its plumy thistle, 
Far and faint is heard again 
The echo of the Piper’s whistle! 
Pauline Frances Camp. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XLIII. 


Nature Study and the Psalmist 


Johannes 


the psalmist. ‘I shall be glad in the 
ps) Lord.” 
G If we go back over the psalm of which 
this verse is the conclusion, we discover without the 
slightest effort just what put the writer in this frame 
of mind. It was nature study. It may be impossible 
for us to achieve the same kind of mental happiness. 
In fact, we may be strongly convinced that if we did 
it might be a bad thing for us. It might make us 
soft or mushy. It might cause us to forget the stern 
task of human betterment to which we have dedicated 
our lives. It might even give us some optimism. 
But one thing the stern realists of our day will concede: 
it is profitable to study even an optimist so that we 
may see just how the curious mental state came about. 

It may be true of us also that the circumstances 
of our lives, our physical make-up, or the places where 
we work, or the things that we have to do, or the 
houses that we have to occupy, make it difficult for 
us to have sweet meditations about anything or any- 
body. So I shall not be surprised if I find readers who 
are not hospitable to the idea of the psalmist. 

But is it the part of intelligent human beings to 
dismiss a proposition of this kind without looking 
into it? This psalmist—I do wish we had a more 
intimate and appealing name for him, say John Bur- 
roughs, but one of the psalmists he must be to us un- 
less we say David—had been out on the hills and 
down in the gullies of his native Palestine. 

It is obvious to the most superficial observer that 
he had. not been there simply once. He had not 
climbed ‘Old Cobble” mountain in the forenoon so 
that he could write a story about it in the afternoon. 
He had been many times to the great out-of-doors. 
He had possibly lived in the open, months at a time. 
He might even have spent all of his early years lying 
out on the hills tending sheep, watching day break 
and night fall on the valleys. The man who wrote the 
one hundred and fourth psalm wrote out of the depth 
of experience, from many contacts, from a wealth of 
observation. The things that he had seen had sunk 
into his mind, had lain there, had been turned over, 
had slowly arranged themselves, and then had borne 
fruit in a deep conviction which he had to set down. 

He says flatly in the beginning: ‘‘O Lord my God, 
thou art very great. Thou art clothed with honor 
and majesty.”’ The things that he writes about first 
are the wide, extensive, all-encompassing things of 
nature—a Creator who is covered with light as with 
a garment, whose heavens are far-flung, who has 
clouds for a chariot, who walketh upon the wings of 
the wind. 

If we are really minded to be fair to our writer, 
we ought to try to put ourselves just where he was 
mentally when he wrote the words. Maybe we have 
studied light, and know something of its velocity 
and the laws that control it. Maybe we can discuss 
“reflection,” “absorption,” “refraction.” Or pos- 


sibly we are up on photometry, which means measure- 
ment of intensity. Maybe we know the meaning 
of ‘‘ecalorescence,” ‘fluorescence,’ and “‘phosphores- 
cence.” 

He who writes these words is not laughing at 
optical phenomena, for he beholds the page before 
him by the grace of scientific men, through glasses 
that are marvels of precision. And he straightens up 
in his chair to pick up binoculars which bring the top 
of an old pear tree up to him to show him a phoebe 
bathing in the wet leaves. The work of competent 
men in the field of light enriches life for everybody. 
But the psalmist beheld light, not in the laboratory, 
but out on the hills. He had watched it coming 
slowly, mysteriously, marvelously, through the shad- 
ows of night. He had seen the glory of sunrise and 
sunset. Through many a sultry noon he had realized 
the tender mystery of the haze on the far horizon. 
He had lived through glorious days when everything, 
far and near, seemed simply swimming in light. To 
him, out in the open, it seemed as if God had covered 
Himself with light as with a garment. That was a 
part of the sweet meditation. That was one of the 
reasons that he was glad in the Lord. If we want to 
be fair to this writer we ought to let ourselves be im- 
mersed in light sometimes, and sense it as if it were a 
boundless sea. 

The psalmist also accidentally hit on a part of 
the story of creation which is remarkably modern in 
its phraseology. To every schoolboy it is a truism 
that fire and water, working through millions of years, 
have carved out our continents and set the boundaries 
of our seas. Over and over again the coastline has 
been changed. The sea has rushed in upon the land. 
The land has been lifted up and the sea driven back. 
The rivers and creeks and even little brooks have 
worn down the gullies on my own hill farm, and also 
have made the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Up 
on a ridge which led to the mountain top nearest my 
little farm, in August we came upon a farmer digging 
a well in a high pasture to get water for his stock. 
He had taken out great piles of shale rock. The 
friend with me, a geologist, picked up piece after piece 
and showed me the fossils. ‘‘All of this,” he said, 
looking out on ridge after ridge in the Catskill area, 
‘once was ocean bottom.”’ 

“Who laid the foundations of the earth,’ wrote 
our psalmist thousands of years ago, ‘‘that it should 
not be removed forever. Thou coveredest it with the 
deep as with a garment: the waters stood above the 
mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of 
thy thunder they hasted away. They go up by 
the mountains; they go down by the valleys into the 
place which thou hast founded for them. Thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass over; that they 
turn not again to cover the earth.”’ 

Meditation upon the infinitely great in nature, 
upon the story of creation, upon the way that it all 
came to be, upon heights, upon depths, upon the far- 
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stretching heavens, the all-encompassing light, the 
mountains, valleys, clouds, winds, led the writer to the 
conclusion: ‘‘O Lord, my God, thou art very great.” 

He wrote of creation much as Froude wrote of 
history: ‘History is the voice of God forever sounding 
across the centuries the laws of right and wrong.” 

Into the meditation there went something of the 
special as well as of the general, something of the de- 
tail as well as the broader view. Most of us look ex- 
clusively at generalities, or else look exclusively at 
details. From the foundations of the earth and the 
boundaries of the continents, the psalmist turned to 
the springs of the valleys and hillsides, to the little 
pools gushing out that give drink to every beast of 
the field. He saw the places where the wild asses went 
to quench their thirst—the water holes, as some 
call them. Still are such places respected by people. 
A young farmer this past summer paid $700 for a 
house, a barn, a garden, a little woods, and some high 
fields containing perhaps ten acres of land. He did 
not buy it for the buildings, for he may take them 
down. He bought it for the spring, a veritable gusher 
out of the slope of Pine Mountain, which is wild 
enough still to shelter deer in the midst of civilization. 
All through the drought, this spring has fed its little 
brook with cold, sparkling water. The man who sold 
the place regretted parting with the spring more than 
he did with anything else. He quoted a state official 
who had said to him, “This water ought to be bottled 
and sold.’”’ The psalmist saw all this economic side. 
It obviously filled him with joy. He wanted the wild 
creatures to quench their thirst. He thought about 
the birds which had their habitation near by and 
which sang among the branches. But he felt and ex- 
pressed what some of us feel at times when rain 
drenches our thirsty lawns and gardens—the deep 
satisfaction of the earth. He went farther and set 
down the sentence: ‘‘He watereth the hills from his 
chambers; the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy 
works.” 

There is nothing more remarkable about the 
one hundred and fourth psalm than its combination 
of graphic detail with great general considerations. 
There are vivid pictures all through it. They enter, 
as such pictures always do, into the meditations that 
are the sweetest in life. There is “the grass that 
grows for cattle and herb for the service of man.” 
There is man bringing food forth out of the earth. 
Then there are figures that do not mean quite the same 
to us that they did in the Orient, but through which 
we can see the satisfaction of a sensitive observer 
with this foodful life-sustaining earth: oil that makes 
man’s face shine, wine that maketh glad man’s heart, 
bread, in earliest history and today, strengthening 
man’s heart. There are the trees of the Lord full of 
sap. There are the cedars of Lebanon that God has 
planted, the place of the bird nests, the house of the 
stork, the high hills a refuge for the wild goats, the 
rocks for the conies (rock-rabbits, rock-badgers or 
rock-mice). 

All these entered into his meditation when he sat 
down to write. It is the same with us when we have 
been living close to nature. In all the multitude of 
impressions from a fast-flying automobile, or in all the 
nature contacts of quiet weeks by the sea or in the 


mountains, some things stick to the mind—generally 
the things we have seen not only with the intellect 
but with the heart. Where our feelings have been 
aroused, they come back to us. They make our 
meditation sweet, even if they are as slight and in- 
consequential as a branch of a maple, the gait of a 
horse, the bath of a bird, the gamboling of a calf, or 
sunlight on the kitchen floor. 

I recall vividly now an outcropping rock in a 
dark wood on a mountain-side, with water dripping 
from the rock, mosses growing in every crevice, maiden- 
hair ferns grouped down below where they throve in 
the cool dampness, and a beam or two of sunlight 
stealing through the maples to reveal their beauty. 
I recall some excited barking, along those same ledges, 
of puppy foxes which had not yet learned the safety 
of silence. We all have our nature memories. The 
earth is here as when the psalmist wrote. We have 
the same sky and clouds and winds, wild creatures, 
flowers, trees, processes, laws, marvels. 

Today as when the psalmist wrote, “man goeth 
forth to his work.’’ We have the great and wide sea, all 
the ships, all the innumerable beasts, small and great, 
of the deep. 

Wherein many of us differ from the psalmist is 
in our ability to write the words: “These all wait upon 
thee, that thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season;’’ or, ““O Lord, how manifold are all thy works, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full 
of thy riches:”’ or, “I will sing to the Lord as long as I 
live; I will sing praise to my God while I have my 
being;”’ or, “My meditation of him shall be sweet; I 
will be glad in the Lord.” 

Is it a fool’s paradise that the psalmist gives. 
us? Is it unreality that we find when we bury our- 
selves in the woods or by the sea? Is there any justi- 
fication these days for meditations that are sweet or 
for gladness in the Lord? 

My own conviction is deep and strong that the 
psalmist was not only a poet but a seer. It is written 
in the great nature poem that we are studying that 
he was familiar with sinners so great that he prayed 
that they might be consumed out of the earth. There 
is a final verse to the psalm that I used to omit as a 
grievous lapse. Now it gives a note of authenticity 
to all the rest of the writing. In his day there were 
cruel wars, economic ills, dishonest judges, unjust 
stewards, murderers, robbers, adulterers. There were 
people like the sharper whom I heard about yesterday 
who got a farmer to invest in a gas station and make 
a big down payment only to find that the seller had no 
good title to give. 

Back in the times of the psalmist there were 
people just like the two women who took a crippled 
helper up lonely Crumhorn Mountain, toppled him 
over into the road and drove an automobile back 
and forth over him, so that they might collect an in- 
surance on his poor pitiable life. Yet, in an age that 
was much more cruel than our age, a man had sweet 
meditations about the scheme of things, about the 
earth that fed him, about the sights and sounds 
around him. 

Curiously, atheism does not thrive in the woods. 
It gets nowhere with us when we see the ocean rolling 
in as it has for ages, or look at the stars. It has slight 
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hold on an agricultural population, even if drought or 
flood ruin all the people. 

Those who till the soil sense the power of forces 
utterly beyond their control. Some way or other they 
generally escape the deadly conviction that the forces 
are either blind or malevolent. 

Those who go much into the wilds, where the deer 
and moose find ways to get through the bitter winter, 


Ethics and 


who think about the ways of the birds, who study into 
the mysteries of the meanest bush, or who sense 
dimly or clearly the majestic changes of the seasons, 
often feel an awe that is akin to worship. 

So it is not surprising that many thoughtful, 
intelligent men, who look fairly and squarely at both 
the evil and the good in nature and in human nature, 
still can say, ‘‘I will be glad in the Lord.” 


Economics 


Oluf Tandberg 


mt best sentiment expressed in these days 
S| (and it has been often repeated) is the as- 
sertion, ‘If we desire better times we must 
msi} live better lives.”” This expresses a dawning 
recognition of the fundamental cause of the economic 
disturbance, and it makes clear the nature of the 
remedy. A large portion of the population may need 
a higher standard of living; but a higher standard of 
living, without a higher standard of ethics, is a de- 
lusion. The American people must begin to realize 
the fact. We have been facing for years past the 
disastrous results of economics divorced from ethics. 
The remedy is found in a reunion of the two, but we 
may admit that it calls for heroism of a kind to which 
most of us are strangers. 

A good index to a man’s character, we have been 
told, is the way in which he uses his money. There is 
a truth in that, if not the whole truth. The same test, 
however, can be applied to the people collectively, or 
to the nation. The Finnish nation has received high 
praise because of its promptness in paying its debts, 
and the praise is well bestowed. We should appreciate 
it even more if we knew what sacrifices the people of 
Finland have made in order to discharge their obliga- 
tions. The Finns are a poor people, but they have 
an ethical standard as high as any people in the world. 

That the economic life of America was bound to 
experience a severe jolt sooner or later, should occa- 
sion no surprise. Our ethical standard had been 
steadily lowered for half a century. Speculators, 
gamblers, cheats, and swindlers were increasing in 
number apace, with the growth of the population, and 
“promoters” of every variety were scouring the coun- 
try from coast to coast. The demoralizing influence of 
growing wealth was steadily bending the backbone of 
the population; and if it is still unbroken it must be 
by the grace of God. A prominent New England 
lawyer and politician said to the writer not long ago: 
“The public mind is weakening; we are losing our grip 
on fundamental things.” And Alexis de Tocqueville, 
writing nearly a hundred years ago, had a similar 
vision: ““When America shall have realized her dream 
of equality, when every man shall feel himself the 
equal of every other man, then we shall witness the 
most ferocious struggle for money that the world has 
ever seen. Money will then be the only badge of dis- 
tinction.” 


I 
Whatever may be the weaknesses from which we 
are suffering, morbid introspection is not one of them. 
The great bulk of the population is made up of ex- 
troverts—people whose eyes and thoughts are turned 


to the outside world. Our minds and our automobiles 
alike are outward bound. A steadily increasing world- 
consciousness has characterized the industrial era, 
and the engineering profession has seen its greatest 
triumphs. The engineer has built the nation, its 
cities, its transportation facilities, its harbors—one of 
the greatest achievements in history. We have been 
proud of this structure, and justly so. Its economic 
wing was supposed to be impregnable, resting upon 
the foundation of unlimited natural resources and the 
loyalties and virtues of a virile population. As such 
it was the envy of the entire world. 

As we now—in this year of our Lord 1934— 
contemplate this massive edifice, what is the impres- 
sion left upon the average mind? What can it be 
but this, that the economic wing is top-heavy, and 
that there is a loss of equilibrium, making the struc- 
ture look suspiciously like the famous Leaning Tower 
in Pisa. This is not because of laziness or inefficiency 
on the part of the creators of our economic world, nor 
is it because of a lack of building material. The real 
reason is that in our economic life we have failed to 
emphasize the inner term—the ethical element in our 
nature—without which economics, as a science which 
proposes to teach us the making and distribution of 
the wealth of nations, becomes sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. In this, as in other things, extro- 
version has been rampant, dominant, all-absorbing, 
rendering self-analysis and self-criticism practically 
impossible, and creating an attitude of indifference 
toward the entire world within. It is quite safe to say 
that no civilized people live more outside themselves 
than we do. Our twenty-two million registered au- 
tomobiles may even suggest that what we are really 
trying to do is to run away from ourselves. But in 
this curiously deceptive and inconsistent world with- 
out us there is no regulative principle to guide the 
mind in its adventures; the guide is in the mind itself 
or nowhere. Hence we have been committed to a life 
of “chance” and “‘luck’’ and reckless daring, chal- 
lenging Fortune and tempting God. We have made of 
our highways a human slaughterhouse, and nothing 
speaks more eloquently for the paralyzing effect of 
over-worldliness than the almost utter indifference 
with which we contemplate the devastation of our 
modern juggernaut. And how will the practical 
psychologist judge us if, having lost our all in the 
stock market crash of five years ago, we are again 
throwing our savings into the same bottomless abyss? 
(Apparently, millions are doing it.) What verdict 
can he render but this, that we are unbalanced? 

In recent years there has been some talk about the 
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Forgotten Man. There is probably such a man. 
But the deeper truth is that in our day every man is a 
forgotten man—or very soon will be. We rarely speak 
in terms of the individual soul, but we have much to 
say about “‘the public mind,” “society,” “humanity,” 
“the human race,’”’ and so forth. We bury a noted 
individual, and then proceed to forget all about him, 
while new life-forces, with new ambitions and new 
visions, are storming headlong over his grave. Tenny- 
son saw this condition of things nearly two generations 
ago, when he “‘dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see,” and warned us that 
“\. . . the individual withers, 

And the world is more and more.” 

This situation is doubtless inevitable. The enor- 
mous increase of the population has affected the value 
of human life. Everything grows cheap, even human 
beings, when the market is flooded. A readjustment 
that would keep pace with the growth of the population, 
the increase of labor-saving machinery, and the 
growing demands upon life, might save the situation, 
but such a readjustment is clearly beyond the strength 
of a single generation of men. What we witness to- 
day is an increasing confusion in which the individual 
is lost, his self-respect and moral stature being reduced 
toaminimum. For this condition of things all classes 
are responsible, some more and some less. An un- 
ethical use of money has characterized all classes 
alike. Look for a moment at some of the antecedents. 


II 


While the American wage-earner has received 
higher wages than his European brethren, no one will 
contend that he has ever been over-paid. The piling 
up of vast fortunes on the part of the great industrial- 
ists clearly shows that the wage-earner has not received 
his share of the profits. This is now an old story, and 
everybody knows it by heart. 

But something happened. The World War 
broke out, and the wage-earner’s position was changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. Nobody will deny that 
during many fateful years the wage-earner had his 
innings. The highest wages in the history of industry 
were showered upon him; while the cost of living was 
high the wages were still higher. Under these cir- 

cumstances one might reasonably expect that the 
wage-worker would take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity and improve his economic condition. There 
was no reason why he shouldn’t. But did he? On 
the contrary, everywhere was heard the same lamen- 
tation, ‘“The laborers don’t know what to do with 
their money, except to get rid of it.”’ They spent it 
right and left, for anything that offered a temptation, 
and they paid the highest prices. A young woman 
in my Sunday school paid seventeen dollars for a pair 
of shoes, and would have paid more if the shoe-dealer 
had asked for more. That was typical of the laborer’s 
mind in those days. There was a thrill in spending 
money. For a brief hour the wage-worker was a mil- 
lionaire. The kingdom of heaven had come. That 
it would pass away also, was probably something that 
never occurred to anybody. 

Of course, there was a longheaded wage-earner 
here and there who saw his opportunity and took ad- 
vantage of it. I met several such. They saved their 
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money and became capitalists on a small scale. But 
as for the rest, when the labor bubble finally ex- 
ploded, they were in a worse plight than they had 
been in before the war—after years of unprecedented 
earning. 

Now, I don’t advocate a return to Dr. Franklin’s 
penny economy. That is out of the question. But 
the American laborer might profitably study one of 
his inspired sentences in his “Almanac,” which reads, 
“A small leak will sink a big ship, as Poor Richard 
says.” And if a small leak will sink a big ship, what 
may we expect a big leak to do? Study your Lean- 
ing Tower, and you have the answer. 

Two years ago Frank Vanderlip, who was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New York at the 
time of the stock market collapse, delivered himself 
of a series of articles in one of our high-grade weekly 
magazines. The high standing of that publication 
and of its editor is quite sufficient proof that Mr. 
Vanderlip’s articles were not printed just to create a 
sensation. They were sensational enough, however. 
To be told by such an authority that more than seventy 
billion dollars were involved in that one economic 
disaster is a staggering piece of information, and it 
sounds more like one of Gulliver’s travelogues than 
anything else. But it does explain why, almost over- 
night, the whole nation went into the dump, where it 
has remained ever since; and it throws a lurid light 
over the entire ethico-economic situation during those 
haleyon days of the late twenties. What finally be- 
came of that inconceivably vast sum of money, and 
how much of it was actually lost to the public, are 
questions which no one seems able to answer, but 
there is one thing we do know. During those years 
of “outrageous prosperity,” as the Canadians called 
it, the demon of speculation had us by the throat; 
we borrowed money with which to speculate in the 
stock market, without suspecting that not one in a 
million had the faintest chance of ever regaining his 
money. We became intensely patriotic—the voice 
of the one-hundred-percenter was heard in the land. 
We were “touchy,” impatient, and self-centered. We 
had won the war; we were the people, and, of course, 
wisdom would die with us. As for the foreigner— 
to h— with him! Meanwhile, the ‘‘keeping-up-with- 
the-Joneses’”’ spirit was going like ‘‘a soul on fire’ 
from coast to coast; and we, who had denounced cut- 
throat competition in business, became cut-throat 
competitors for a social standard which could not 
be maintained without exhausting our pocketbooks 
and landing us in debt. America had become a huge 
milech cow, and there was milk enough for all! A 
very few years later the same blessed milch cow was 
cursed and kicked because she had gone dry! 


IIl 


Since professional economists disagree on so 
many vital points of economics, the layman is natu- 
rally in a quandary. Is economics a science, a pseudo- 
science, or no science at all? The ancient Greeks said 
it is a subdivision of ethics. Carlyle called it ‘‘the dis- 
mal science.” But whatever it may be, it is alto- 
gether certain that economics cannot be divorced 
from economy, that unless the spirit of economy pre- 
sides in the making and distribution of wealth, there 
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is trouble ahead. Dr. Levi M. Powers (who is one of 
our forgotten men) gave much of his clever mind to 
make this point prominent, but with what results is 
uncertain. I did not agree with all his opinions, but 
his sworn enmity toward waste, extravagance, need- 
less luxury and folly, was a redeeming feature and 
covered a multitude of sins. Whatever the economists 
may say and do, in the long run it is the masses that 
will solve the economic problem—by returning to ways 
of simplicity, hard work, thrift, and, above all, un- 
compromising honesty in our economic life. When 
cheating, swindling, graft and gambling are eliminated, 
we shall see things begin to “‘fall in line.”’ 

If a people is on a high level ethically speaking, it 
cannot long remain in the dump economically. Now, 
as ever, all human life is a spiritual enterprise, in- 
cluding politics, economics, and education. They are 
all focused in the moral law. They may go astray and 
become corrupt, but in the long run they must return 
to the focus or the life of the state will cease. 

It is difficult to consider this subject, even lightly, 
without being carried into that stream of thought 
which centers about the new generation—the young 
people who have grown up since the World War.. 
Upon their shoulders an appalling economic burder 
will be laid, and they will inherit a thousand social 
problems that the spiritual earthquakes of our day 
have shaken to the surface. Naturally, we are anx- 
ious to know the caliber and disposition of these 
young minds, but we have but little to go by. One 


class of observers will tell us that the young people 
are lazy, and care for nothing but leisure and pleasure, 
while another class, with equal assurance, will inform 
us that we have the finest and strongest young people 
that ever trod the earth. The latter position was 
taken by Dr. Augustus Thomas, president of the 
International Educational Association, and formany 
years commissioner of education for the state of 
Maine. In each view there is probably an exag- 
geration, and something may be said for both. There 
are young people and young people. One impression, 
however, persists. When the young men and women 
arrive at maturity, and begin. to assume control of 
affairs, they will handle things according to their own 
sweet will. Tradition and history are not likely to 
play a very strong role in the labors of economic re- 
adjustment. Whether this will mean chaos or cosmos, 
order or disorder, is a question that must wait for an 
enswer. Meanwhile, let the young people understand 
that at the heart of things the moral law still holds 
sway, the law that will build us up if we obey it, and 
kill us if we disobey it; the law which says that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and, with equal certainty, 
that unrighteousness will bring us down into the dust. 
“Behold, I have set before you this day the way of 
life and the way of death.” 

Are people beginning to see this? Is the lesson 
of many hard years at last driven home to the hearts 
of men, the lesson expressed in my opening sentence, 
“Tf we desire better times, we must live better lives?’’ 


On a Mission Around the World 


XIV. The Cross Roads of the World 
Roger F. Etz 


C. MOR some years I have been in correspondence 
S 4 with Mr. Chew Cheng Yong, a Chinese 
iN 8) business man connected with a large land 
os company in Singapore. When this trip was 
in prospect I wrote to Mr. Chew, and received a 
very cordial and hearty invitation to visit Singapore 
and discuss with him the possibilities of cooperation 
in work for liberal Christianity, in which he is much 
interested. Fortunately for me, Singapore was on 
my direct route, and I had several days there waiting 
for the boat which was to take me to India. 

On arrival at Singapore, I was handed a note 
from Mr. Chew saying that it was impossible for him 
to wait for the boat, as it was late in docking, but 
that his car and chauffeur were waiting for me and 
would look out for me. I was to keep the car and go 
where I pleased, then call at his office for him at 
noon. So, after delivering my bags at a hotel, I pro- 
ceeded to make good use of this opportunity, driving 
to some of the very interesting places I had been 
reading about. Per instructions, we called for Mr. 
Chew at his office, and I found a most charming, cul- 
tured gentleman, who spoke perfect English, and who 
immediately set about to make my stay a delightful 
one. Welcomed to his home and the homes of several 
of his fine Chinese friends (the Chinese are the wealthy 
business men of the city), to his seaside home situated 
in a large grove of cocoanut palms, with a charming 


view of the sea, where ships pass from all points of the 
compass, entertained at a Chinese banquet with six- 
teen guests, in addition to many drives about the city 
and to Johore, an independent state, my visit was 
all too brief. Instead of the Singapore of the movies 
and novels which I had expected to see, I found 
a beautiful, clean, modern city, with charming 
people. 

But the object of my visit was not merely to see 
the sights, buildings, Raffles Museum, Botanical 
Gardens, rubber plantations, jungles, and the like, 
although these were all interesting and worth while. 
I was there primarily to discuss the need of liberal 
Christianity. Mr. Chew has been a Christian for 
over thirty years, but thought himself out of ortho- 
doxy. Through literature which the American and 
British Unitarian Associations have supplied him, he 
is carrying on quiet, persistent propaganda for ‘the 
liberal cause. I had sent him The Christian Leader 
for some time, also a copy of ‘From Good Luck to 
Gloucester,” all of which he had read with great 
interest and satisfaction, and then wrote me: 

“T have finished reading ‘From Good Luck to 
Gloucester.’ As I anticipated in my last letter, the 
reading has so moved me that I wish more earnestly 
than ever that some modern John Murray would 
speedily come here to spread this glorious gospel 
which, like Channing’s Unitarianism, is none other 
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than the simple and yet most powerful Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

From a letter written by Mr. Chew to The Chris- 
tian World, published in London, commenting on a 
proposed ‘‘Restatement of Christian Thought,’ I 
quote the following as giving the outlook and temper 
of this fine Christian gentleman as well as his feeling 
regarding liberal Christianity: 


I have been trying to be a Christian for the last 
thirty years or so, and have come to this conclusion, 
that there are really only two forms of the Christian 
religion, one the ‘‘traditional’’ and the other the ‘‘ra- 
tional.”” The former variety is represented by such 
men as Dr. Jones, and, speaking only of Malaya, there 
are men and women in Singapore, Penang, Malacca, 
and all the other principal towns, who have such a pas- 
sion or enthusiasm or sense of necessity laid upon them 
for it that they have left England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, the U. S. A., France, and other far-away lands 
of their birth and education in order to spread it amongst 
the people of this country. 

The latter variety of the Christian religion is rep- 
resented by such good and honest men as signed the 
aforesaid ‘‘Restatement.”” I am personally inclined 
to accept and to propagate ‘‘rational Christianity,” if I 
must accept the one and refuse the other. But what I 
cannot understand is the sad fact that there is not a 
single man or woman who has left any of the western 
countries to come out here with the object of propa- 
gating this “‘gospel.’”’ I shall be happy to hear of some- 
thing to the contrary. Meanwhile will any of your 
readers kindly show me why “rational Christianity” 
lacks the ‘‘missionary dynamic?” 


It is enough to make one’s heart sick to visit 
some of these places and people, to find the longing 
for the gospel we so indifferently and smugly accept, 
to hear people say that liberal Christianity, religion, 
not as creed, but as life, is what their country needs, 
and then to recall, ‘‘I do not believe in foreign mis- 
sions,” ‘Those people’s religion is good enough for 
them,” etc., etc., ad infinitum. When shall we get the 
vision of Universalism as universal? When shall we 
have the courage to face our opportunities and assume 
the place of dynamic leadership which the present 
world situation offers us? Are we big enough to be 
Universalists? Why does rational Christianity lack 
the missionary dynamic? These and many similar 
questions will not be downed in my own mind. 

One experience in Singapore stands out particu- 
larly in my memory. ‘‘What is American baseball 
like? How is it played?” asked two of Mr. Chew’s 
delightful sons—young men, one a college graduate 
and the other still in school. I tried to answer these 
questions. I suggest that anyone who wants a 
challenging job try to explain in classical, or at least 
‘“understandable,” English the intricacies of baseball 
to someone who has been taught ‘‘English’’ English 
and does not know American slang or idioms, who 
understands cricket, but has never seen a baseball or 
a bat or a “diamond,” and to whom you must explain 
that peanuts, an indispensable part of every ball 
game, are what he calls “monkey nuts.” I have 
realized for a long time how limited my vocabulary is. 
The only comfort I get out of this experience is that 
many of my associates would not have been any more 
successful than I was—cold comfort, I admit. 


However, this does suggest one fact, that every- 
where I have been people are interested in ‘‘America’”’ 
—few ever say “the United States.” Distances, 
climate, physical characteristics of the country, sky- 
scrapers, Ellis Island, Chicago gangsters—I found one 
man who was sure that there is at least one machine- 
gun on every corner in Chicago—homes of the people, 
“central heating plants” in these homes, etc., etc., 
have all formed topics of conversation with various 
people. The next time I take a trip like this, I shall 
carry with me a collection of pictures showing our 
homes, factories, colleges, cities, sports, natural 
scenery, etc., for there is tremendous interest every- 
where in how we live and what wedo. Unfortunately, 
the opinions of many people have been formed by 
American movies and novels. I was kept busy ex- 
plaining away some of the things ‘‘I saw in the cine- 
ma.’’ We need more ambassadors of understanding 
and good-will, to show that we are not a nation of 
law-breakers, of grafters, of totally corrupt govern- 
ment, that the “eternal triangle’ is not the official 
flag of our country, that we do not utterly depend on 
force or on money power to run our country and our 
business, that we are not all ruled by gangsters—al- 
ways provided, of course, that we can make a case for 
the other side of this picture. For example, I have al- 
most worn out a set of pictures of my own home 
showing them to people who asked what our houses 
are like, to whom heating plants in a house are un- 
heard of, and who simply cannot understand why 
our “‘“compounds”’ are not surrounded by high fences, 
the gates of which are closed at night. Others are 
amazed to find that ordinarily we live on three meals 
a day, that our wives and mothers do much of the 
housework and cooking in the homes, that thousands 
of working people own and enjoy automobiles. It is 
literally true that ‘‘one-half the world (or more) does 
not know how the other half lives.”’ 

This is a long digression, but perhaps there is 
point to it. At least this is true, those I have met in 
Asia are no more ignorant of how we Americans live 
than we Americans are of how the people in Asia 
live, what they think, what aspirations they have, 
their hopes, ambitions and fears. World under- 
standing and peace may very well get a real start 
through the understanding of individuals in one 
country by those of other lands. Perhaps if we at 
home had more of this we would not be so quick to 
make up our minds that “‘we don’t believe in foreign 
missions.” 

* * x 
THE SOFTENER 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Excuses for a sinner’s lapse? 
I scarce could summon any. 
Implacably I judged before 
My years had grown so many. 


No soft’ning hazy gray to blur 
A weakling’s sudden sinning— 
No kindly readiness to trace 
A fault from its beginning. 


But years of self-acquaintance make 
One judge a fellow-being 

With leniency—“‘It might be I’’— 
Thank God for kindlier seeing! 
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Old Hungary Smiles on the Unitarians 


Charles R. Joy 


my HE Hungarians are a proud people. The 
‘| capital of Hungary is a city of regal beauty. 
The Danube is a magnificent approach to 

2 Budapest. All day long we sailed down its 
broad brown waters, past bathers and pleasure boats, 
castles and storied ruins, seats of princes and homes of 
ancient kings. Many boats that looked like Noah’s 
Ark were anchored in mid-stream, the huge water- 
wheels attached to them turning slowly with the cur- 
rent. Past them glided our steamer, from Vienna to 
Bratislava, the old capital of Hungary and the present 
capital of Slovakia, on to Esztergom, the residence of 
the Prince Primate, through the pass in the high 
Carpathians, on at last to Budapest. 

It was night when we arrived, and the great city 
sparkled with myriad lights. Over the dark mass of 
the Margarette Insel bridges hung like diamond 
necklaces. The huge buildings of the Parliament on 
the left were black against the glow of Buda, and the 
illuminated castle on the right towered above the 
flickering lights of the hills of Pest. From the gloom 
of the river we swept onward to the bright welcome 
of the wharf, and found ourselves at last in the proud 
capital of a proud people. 

It was next morning when I discovered that the 
soul of this people was wrung with a grief as deep as 
its pride was profound. Flags fly at half-mast in 
this splendid city, and there they will continue to fly 
year after year, I was assured, until the Treaty of 
Trianon is changed. In the heart of the city is a 
beautiful square called Liberty Place, and there ex- 
quisitely worked in flowers is the map of Hungary, 
old and new. Gray-green the Hungary of today, 
crossed by rivers of heliotrope; reddish brown the 
lost provinces, north, south, east and west. Around 
the map runs the so-called “creed of Hungary,” a 
ereed in which political aspiration and religious faith 
blend in one sharp outery of longing: ‘I believe in 
one God. I believe in one Fatherland. I believe 
in the eternal truth of God and the resurrection of my 
country.” Nearby in a marble box has been deposited 
soil from the seventy-two districts of old Hungary. 
In front a soldier paces steadily to and fro. Behind 
in a little park children play. It must be that at 
times they look up into the faces of their mothers 
with questioning eyes, to ask why the soldier marches 
relentlessly back and forth, why the flag is at half 
mast, why there rises from among the flowers the 
bronze figure of a mother grieving for her lost chil- 


dren. Hungary will not forget, neither in this genera- 
tion nor thenext. ‘‘ Nem! Nem! Soha!’ is her motto. 
No! No! Never! 


I am not acquainted with the vexed boundary 
questions of central Europe. Lacking knowledge, I 
have no opinion about them. There are Unitarian 
churches not only in Hungary on the one side of the 
dispute, but in Czechoslovakia and Rumania on the 
other side. We would preserve friendly relations 
with all our brethren in every land. Still one cannot 
but hope that Mussolini was right when he said, ‘J 
trattati di pace non sono eterni,” and that some modi- 


fications of the treaty may be made that will satisfy 
the rightful aspirations of both Hungary and her 
neighbors. 

This matter of treaty revision may seem secon- 
dary to any consideration of liberal religion in Hun- 
gary, but in Hungary itself the matter is of primary 
importance. For the government has said that there 
is but one task before the people at present, and 
everything else must be subordinated to it. The 
treaty must be revised, that is the first and funda- 
mental concern. To that end the people must bend 
its whole energy. The unity of the nation pledged to 


‘this end must not be destroyed by inner conflicts, 


whatever their nature. The leaders of our Unitarian 
churches in Hungary, therefore, feel that they must be 
very careful about aggressive propaganda, which would 
offend the orthodox and disrupt the unity of the na- 
tion. The government would perhaps frown upon 
such activities and withdraw the support which it 
now generously provides. There are other opinions 
about this policy of caution, but at least it must be 
said that nowhere else in the world are liberal churches, 
in proportion to their numbers, so favored by the 
government as they are here. Bishop Jozan, the 
head of our movement in Hungary, occupies a seat 
in Parliament. Dr. Csiki, the leader of the Unitarian 
Mission House, has recently been honored by the 
government with the title of Chief Counsellor. The 
salaries of two of the Unitarian ministers engaged in 
religious education are paid by the state. The Bishop 
enjoys the use of a large and fertile farm, and Dr. 
Csikis salary is augmented by a small government 
pension. In addition the government aids in build- 
ing projects, contributes to church charity funds, aids 
in the repair of buildings, and in various special 
projects. The Hungarian government is kind to 
its churches. 

The headquarters building was erected about 
1890 on land given by the municipality. It was 
financed by an architect who was to have the income 
for fifty years. Later he died, and with the help of 
the British and American friends the building came 
into the possession of the Unitarians free of debt. 
Here are the administrative offices of the church, 
the episcopal residence, and the auditorium for 
worship. 

Technically this is the only congregation in 
Budapest, as the other church building, the Unitarian 
Mission House, is intended to serve the entire country. 
The latter has services but no members, charities and 
activities but no contributors. It has a large building, 
bought in 1928, containing twenty-five apartments, a 
minister’s home, and a church auditorium erected in 
1928 by the British and American Associations. 

Services are held in these two churches and also 
in two school buildings in Budapest. Occasional ser- 
vices are held in eight preaching stations near Buda- 
pest, and twenty-five at a distance in the country. 
These services are conducted by nine ministers, six 
stationed in the capital and three in other com- 
munities. These ministers serve, according to the 
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1930 census, 6,266 Unitarians, of whom 1,200 are 
scattered about the country in small groups not 
greater than ten each. 

It is impossible to give in these brief paragraphs 
the slightest notion of the significance of our work in 
Hungary. It can only be said that consecrated men, 


under the favor of a kindly government, are inten- 

sively cultivating the garden where the flowers of 

brotherhood and piety blossom. And over the en- 

trance to the garden may be read the ancient watch- 

wore of the Magyar faith, “Egy az Ishten.”’ God is 
ne. 


The New Approach to the Bible---II 


Significance of Recent Excavation in Palestine 


Millar 


BRIEF sketch of what archeology has ac- 
tually taught us of the history of Palestine 
in each of the main archeological periods 
may help to make clear the kind of aid we 

may expect from the excavator. Only a few of the 

outstanding discoveries can be mentioned, of course, 
in the space at our disposal here. We note first that 
much of what has been learned has to do with times 
long before the coming of the Hebrews to Palestine. 

Abraham did not come, like Columbus, to a wilderness 
inhabited only by a few roving savages. Great cities, 
in touch with the already ancient civilizations of 
Babylon and Egypt, existed long before he separated 
himself from his kindred and turned his face toward 
the Land of Promise. In fact, man was living in 
Palestine at a time so remote that the whole extent 
of recorded human history occupies only about a 
tenth of the centuries that have elapsed since then, 
and recorded history goes back to the time when our 
grandparents thought the world was created! A skull 
found several years ago in a cave in Galilee, a child’s 
skeleton found in 1931 in a cave on the southern slope 
of the Carmel range, and eight other skeletons, more 
or less complete, discovered at the same place the 
following year, all belong to an early type of man 
related to the Neanderthal man, but showing some 
differences which have led to the coinage of a new 
name, Paleanthropus Palestinus. These skeletons 
were associated with flint implements which showed 
that they belonged to the middle of the Old Stone Age. 

By the end of the Stone Age, when metal im- 
plements and weapons were just beginning to be used, 
i. e., by about 3000 B. C., city life had begun in at 
least one part of Palestine. In what were later to be 
known as the plains of Moab, east of the Jordan River, 
and just north of the Dead Sea, a well developed 
civilization had arisen, as the excavations of the 
Jesuit scholar, Father Mallon, at Teleilat el-Ghassul 
have disclosed. Houses were built in part of mud 
bricks roughly made by hand and still showing the 
finger-prints of their long vanished makers. Among 
the most remarkable discoveries at, this place are some 
mural paintings, the like of which has not appeared 
elsewhere in Palestine from such an early period. 
These pictures have naturally suffered much, but 
enough is left to show the high stage of culture at- 
tained, and further to make clear that it was in some 
way connected with the civilization of Egypt. 

During the Bronze Age there were many strong 
cities in various parts of Palestine, and several of them 
have been excavated. Gezer, Beth-Shemesh, Megiddo, 
Taanach, Beth-Shan, and Jericho are a few of the best 


Burrows 


known. It was during this age that the Canaanite 
civilization was developed, a civilization of feudal 
city-states, in varying degrees of subjection to Egypt 
during the latter part of the Bronze Age. No age 
has been more illuminated by archeology than the 
Bronze Age. Much still remains to be explained, to 
be sure. The racial movements of various peoples, 
of which we have abundant evidence, are still im- 
perfectly understood. The Hebrews were certainly 
not the only people who migrated into or through 
Palestine during the third and second millenniums 
before Christ; their coming seems to have been only 
one phase of a confused complex of folk-movements 
involving all of Western Asia. The Hyksos invasion 
and domination of Egypt and later the expansion and 
decline of the Egyptian empire had important im- 
plications for Palestine. Somewhere in this welter of 
migrations and conquests belong the events of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic periods of biblical history, 
but we are still far from understanding how to fit 
them into the picture. As to the general nature of 
Canaanite culture, however, we have a great deal of 
new knowledge from the excavations. We can see 
that it was in many respects on a high plane, and that 
in its presence the incoming children of Israel must 
have felt like the Goths and Vandals who invaded the 
Roman empire many centuries later. The dis- 
couraging report of the spies sent from the wilderness 
of Paran into Canaan, “‘the people that dwell in the 
land are strong, and the cities are fortified and very 
great,’ is readily comprehensible when we see the 
massive fortifications of Jericho or Shechem or Kiriath- 
Sepher. The artistic refinement shown by the pottery 
of the Canaanites helps also to explain the constant 
tendency of the Israelites to follow the ways of the 
people who dwelt in the land. Even though such imi- 
tation carried with it moral and spiritual corruption, 
it was not due wholly to mere stubbornness and 
depravity, as the exasperated religious leaders of Israel 
seem to have felt. There was much in Canaanite cul- 
ture which an open-minded Hebrew must have ad- 
mired. 

Some of the most striking and important dis- 
coveries from the Canaanite period have been made 
at Beisan, the ancient Beth-Shan. The foundations of 
several temples, with altars and various sacred ob- 
jects, illustrate the religious practices and concep- 
tions of the times. One of the most interesting objects 
is what appears to be a model of a shrine, with a 
goddess sitting in the open window; a serpent crawling 
in and out of the windows recalls the prevalence of 
serpent worship among the early inhabitants of 
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Palestine. But perhaps the most important of all the 
finds at Beisan thus far is an inscription in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs which shows not only the degree of Egyp- 
tian influence at this place but also the name of the 
local god, Mekal. Beisan was for centuries an im- 
portant outpost of the Egyptian empire. It does 
not play a very large part in biblical history, but it 
is named along with Dor, Megiddo, Taanach, and 
Ibleam as one of the strong fortresses which the Israel- 
ites were unable to capture, and which separated the 
tribes of the central highlands from those which 
settled in the north. At a later time it appears as a 
possession of the Philistines, who hung up in the 
temple at this place the armor of Saul, after his death 
on the nearby heights of Gilboa. 

At about 1200 B. C. the Bronze Age gave way 
to the Iron Age. The period from 1200 to 900 is 
known as Early Iron IJ; it is the period of the Judges 
and of the foundation of the Hebrew Kingdom and 
the reigns of its first three kings. Needless to say, 
archeological periods do not correspond exactly to 
the pe iod of political history, nor do they begin or 
end sharply in any particular year. The divisions 
between them are marked by important changes in 
civilization, as shown particularly by the kinds of 
implements used. Actually, of course, these changes 
took place gradually and were earlier or more rapid 
in one part of the country than in another. At about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, however, iron 
was coming into general use in Palestine. The Philis- 
tines, who came into the country at about this time, 
are said in the Bible to have kept the Israelites under 
their control by not allowing them to have black- 
smiths, so that the Israelite farmer who was suf- 
ficiently modern to want to use an iron ploughshare 
had to come to a Philistine smith. In this period a 
new type of pottery appears at the places where we 
should naturally expect to find traces of Philistine in- 
fluence, especially in the coastal plain and the hill- 
country bordering it. Its closest affinities are with 
the regions farther north, from which the Philistines 
came and with which they evidently maintained some 
connection. 

Relatively little has been found that casts light 
upon the history of the early Hebrew kingdom, but 
Gibeah, Saul’s capital, has been excavated by Al- 
bright and the dates of its occupation and destruction 
have been determined. Portions of a building which 
must have been Saul’s castle have been uncovered. 
The ancient walls of Jerusalem and their relation to 
David have been referred to already. From the reign 
of Solomon we have somewhat more material, and it 
confirms the impression of material progress which we 
get from the Old Testament. Buildings from the time 
of Solomon at Megiddo show a striking advance in 
architectural technique over the comparatively crude 
citadel of Saul at Gibeah. Mr. Guy, the director of 
the Megiddo expedition, suggests that these buildings 
may have been erected by the Phoenician workmen 
who had worked on the temple and palace at Jerusa- 
lem and were now on their way home. Among the 
remains from this time at Megiddo are rows of square 
stone columns which evidently formed the posts be- 
tween the stalls of an immense aggregation of stables. 
Holes are bored through the corners of the posts for 


tying the horses; parts of the stone feeding troughs 
between the posts still remain; the dimensions are 
just right for stables; the stalls are paved with cobble- 
stones, so that the horses’ feet would not slip, while 
the passage between each two rows of stalls, where 
the chariots may have been kept, is smoothly paved 
with cement. Now the First Book of Kings tells us, 
“And Solomon gathered together chariots and horse- 
men: and he had a thousand and four hundred chariots 
and twelve thousand horsemen, that he bestowed 
in the chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem”’ 
(10 : 26). The law concerning the king in Deuteron- 
omy says, with an unmistakable allusion to Solomon, 
“Only he shall not multiply horses to himself... . 
Neither shall he multiply wives to himself’ (17 : 16- 
17). Megiddo is definitely mentioned as having been 
built up or fortified by Solomon (1 Kings 9 : 15), and 
while it is not specifically named as one of his “‘chariot 
cities,’ the discovery of the stables at Megiddo sug- 
gests irresistibly that it was one of them. A striking 
commentary on the commercial expansion which 
marked Solomon’s reign has been furnished by the 
discovery this spring of many ancient copper mines 
in the region south of the Dead Sea. Professor Nelson 
Glueck, of Hebrew Union College and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, has explored these and 
ascertained by the pottery lying about that the mines 
were worked in the time of Solomon. A preliminary 
account of his discoveries appeared this summer in 
the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, which, incidentally, affords the best means 
of keeping informed on the progress of archeological 
discoveries in the Near East. 

The historical period from the division of the 
kingdom to the destruction of Jerusalem corresponds 
roughly to the archeological period known as Early 
Iron II (900-600 B. C.). For the northern kingdom 
Samaria has thus far been the most fruitful site. 
Some of the discoveries there have already been de- 
scribed. In the palace which yielded the ivory panels 
an earlier expedition found a number of ostraka, or 
inscribed potsherds, consisting largely of memoranda 
or receipts of tax payments in kind. Not only are 
these important for the development of the alphabet; 
they are useful also for the study of Hebrew proper 
names, and careful study of them has extracted con- 
siderable information regarding the fiscal organiza- 
tion of the kingdom. Last year a strong round tower 
was uncovered; it evidently formed a part of the for- 
tifications in the reign of Jeroboam II, that time of 
power and prosperity which also brought forth op- 
pression and injustice, and so called out the first great 
prophets whose teachings have been preserved in 
writing. 

The most important excavation in Judah for the 
history of this period is that of Debir or Kiriath- 
Sepher (Tell Beit Mirsim). The development of do- 
mestic and military architecture is well illustrated 
here, interesting objects of sacred and secular use 
from this and other periods have been found, and, most 
important of all, perhaps, the clear stratification of 
the remains of different periods has made it possible 
for the archeologists, under the skillful direction of 
Professor Albright and the late President M. G. Kyle, 
to increase materially their knowledge of the de- 
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velopment of types and styles of pottery, now their 
main reliance in determining the dates of objects and 
buildings. Another important site, the excavation 
of which was only begun last year, is Tell ed-Duweir, 
probably the ancient Lachish. If the identification is 
correct, the site is especially important for the time of 
the Assyrian invasions in the late eighth century; it 
was here that the seal of Shebna, referred to earlier, 
was found. 

The period called Early Iron III (600-300) by 
the archeologists covers the time of the Babylonian 
Exile and the Persian domination. The evidence 
of destruction at Tell Beit Mirsim and many other 
places attests the thoroughness of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest, and in a number of cases it is clear that 
there was no reoccupation or rebuilding for a long 
time after the destruction. The Persian period has 
yielded relatively little material thus far. At Athlit 
on the coast the medieval castle of the Knights Tem- 
plars has been found to cover in part a group of tombs 
from the Persian period, containing very interesting 
jewelry. At one of the important sites excavated by 
Sir Flinders Petrie in the southwestern corner of 
Palestine a number of granaries indicated that the 
place had been at this time an important post on the 
Egyptian border. Recently Professor Sukenik of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem has found that the 
Jews had coins of their own under the Persian empire, 
implying a greater degree of autonomy than was 
formerly supposed to have existed. The most im- 
portant fact in cultural history for this period is the 
growth of Greek influence, as shown by the appear- 
ance of Greek pottery and coins. It is now clear that 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, important as 
they were, were not the earliest means of introducing 
Greek culture to the East, for commerce had preceded 
them. 

For the periods following the end of the fourth 
century the archeologists no longer use terms derived 
from the implements used, but borrow terms from the 
historian to indicate the dominant political and cul- 
tural powers. The third and second centuries and 
approximately the earlier half of the last century be- 
fore Christ are included in the Hellenistic period. 
Here, as we should expect, there is increasing evidence 
of Greek influence. At about the middle of this period 
the Maccabean revolt took place. One of the most 
important points in the struggle for independence was 
Beth- Zur, a little north of Hebron. This place was 
partly excavated three years ago. Among the objects 
found were quantities of coins of the Seleucid kings, 
especially Antiochus Epiphanes, whose persecution of 
the Jews provoked the rebellion and inspired the 
visions of the Book of Daniel. 

With the coming of Pompey in 63 B.C. begins the 
Roman period. The most striking result of archeo- 
logical investigation for this period is its demon- 
stration of the degree to which Palestine was Ro- 
manized. The statements of Josephus regarding the 
building of theaters and other structures in Roman 
style are well founded. Ascalon, the birthplace of 
Herod the Great, and Samaria, his favorite place of 
residence, are veritable Roman cities at this time, as 
is shown by an abundance of architectural and sculp- 
tural remains. In fact, no excavation is needed to es- 


tablish the dominance of Roman ways, for columns, 
capitals, milestones, and even remains of highways, 
are found in various parts of the country. A re- 
markably well preserved example of a Roman city 
is found across the Jordan at Jerash (ancient Gerasa), 
one of the cities of the Decapolis, where Yale Uni- 
versity and the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem have been excavating for several years. 
Our gospels would not lead us to expect so much 
Roman influence, for the obvious reason that their 
story deals chiefly with the lowly people of the villages, 
but there are many references to the Gentiles which 
take on new significance when we are acquainted with 
the archeological background. Much is being learned 
also of the Nabataeans, the Arab people who at this 
time controlled most of the country east of the Jordan 
and who had many contacts with the Jews and the 
Romans. 

During the Roman period the Christian religion 
arose and spread. The end of the period, in fact, is 
marked by the adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of the empire. During the Byzantine period 
which follows, and which lasts until the Moslem con- 
quest in the seventh century after Christ, the growth 
of Christianity, the gradual disappearance of pagan- 
ism, and the development of ecclesiastical architecture, 
can be studied in many ruined remains of temples and 
churches. Synagogues, too, have been excavated 
and studied at several places. We cannot here, how- 
ever, follow that part of the story of the interesting 
chapters which follow with the Moslem invasion and 
later the Crusades. The hasty and superficial sketch 
which has been given of the earlier periods will have 
served its purpose if it has conveyed an idea of the 
way in which archeology illuminates the pages of 
the Bible and makes the old days live again. 

If any prediction is justified regarding the future 
course of biblical studies, it seems safe to say that the 
meticulous philological and literary analysis which has 
characterized the work of recent generations of 
scholars will be supplemented in the coming years by 
a conscientious effort to interpret the ancient writings 
in the light of their cultural setting, as disclosed by 
archeology. The social passion of Amos, the deep 
piety of the Psalms, and the indomitable honesty of 
Job, are of course so universally human that we do 
not need to study pottery and house foundations to 
understand them. Yet even here there is much also 
which requires for its full appreciation and for its 
accurate interpretation an acquaintance with the 
life of ancient Palestine. If wild and foolish claims 
are made as to the value of archeology for Bible stu- 
dents, that should not blind us to its real importance, 
which increases with every basketful of earth re- 
moved to open up the buried records of the 
past. 


* 6 * 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


For the individual, the use of leisure is a test of the ade- 
quacy of his culture and the completeness of his education. 
Can he enjoy his own company? Can he interest and entertain 
himself in worth-while ways when thrust upon his own society? 
What does he do with solitude? Such questions are as important 
as those relating to his conduct in the group.—Roy Wallace 
Thomas, in Zion's Herald. 
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Day by Day with 
PIAGAQIONDAY, July 23. Morning.—A very nice 
K RAY) warm day. If the mercury stays under a 
Z ) | hundred we will feel like Byrd at the 
z ame: South Pole. Yesterday it was 125 F in- 
ede the tent all afternoon. We didn’t stay in it long. 
Today it is already 95 degrees in the shade, but we 
keep away from the tent. Evening.—It has been a 
glorious summer day. The mercury insists on staying 
about 101 and we had a large ironing to do. Sounds 
domestic, doesn’t it? The lady at the farm did the 
washing, but it was so hot we didn’t want to make her 
stand over the ironing board, so we did the dirty 
work. (Homer does a shirt in ten minutes, a rotten 
job; I did it in fifteen minutes, but I like it better than 
the way he does it.) And we had oceans of shirts. 
Well, it took the best part of the afternoon. In the 
evening we ambled around town. Everybody we 
went to see was out, so we got to bed early. 

Tuesday, July 24. Another hot day. In New 
England the winter cold causes your nostrils to draw 
together; out here the summer heat does the same 
thing. We walked nearly two miles in the boiling sun, 
130, to sell some pamphlets, but the lady didn’t buy. 
Oh me, Oh my! Well, it was a healthy walk. 

I’ve spoken of our old gentlemen here in West 
Milton once or twice. We stopped in to see him on 
the way back from our jaunt. He brought out lemon- 
ade and ice. So we stayed and talked civil war, 
heat waves, reforestation, peace, etc. 

We found two new places in town late in the 
afternoon—first a waterfall, total drop about sixty 
feet. It was twenty degrees cooler at the bottom 
than at the top, so we stayed awhile. Then we found 
an antique shop, with a woman from Bangor, Me., 
running it. Believe you me, John was pleased to 
hear a New England accent. 

In the evening we talked with the lady at the 
farm where we are camping. She’s swell, about 
thirty-six, three children, and still has a  arvelous 
sense of humor. 

Wednesday, July 25. This heat will have the 
peace movement licked this summer; it had better 
cool off soon or we’ll be just shadows on the grass. 

This afternoon we made several clean-up calls, 
as we are moving tomorrow p.m. We dropped in on 
a couple of ministers, old friends, and had a chat on 
the passivity of people, a very popular subject after 
five weeks of caravaning. This has certainly been a 
beneficial summer to both of us in studying people 
and types. 

Late this evening we went to see an old doctor, 
the father of the postmaster of last week’s diary. He 
is certainly an interesting person. At first he wanted 
to put us back out the door; he thought we were 
either salesmen or beggars, and as he was nearly blind 
it was difficult for a few minutes. Finally we con- 
veyed the idea that we were ‘‘Peace Caravaners”’ from 
the American Friends Service Committee, and that 
we wished to talk to him and nothing more. That 
was O. K. with him. First he informed us that he 
was not a religious man. We told him we were Uni- 
tarians and that quieted him. (Unitarians are a little 


the Peace Caravan 


known quantity here, and are considered as queer, 
almost atheists.) He talked to us in a most interest- 
ing manner for twenty minutes, recited Kipling’s 
“Tf” in a way that I have never heard equaled, moral- 
ized a bit on the poem, and then said, “I haven’t 
had my supper yet.”’ So we left, renewed ambition to 
go on from that one contact. 

Friday, July 26. Brite and fair. Warm. We 
packed camp today, made our final visit with our 
host and hostess, gorged ourselves at an enormous 
dinner, and moved to Covington in the afternoon. 
Covington is a progressive little town of 1,800 in- 
habitants. 

Tonight we are in a city park, with wading pools, 
horse troughs, ’n’everything. We took a bath about 
11 p. m. in the horse trough, in order to be sweet 
and clean when calling on the local highlights in the 
morning. 

Before going to sleep Homer and I had a long 
discussion on the merits and demerits of caravaning. 
We have suggestions to make at the proper time and 
place. Stimulating business, this caravaning! 

If Covington doesn’t turn out above the average 
of these Ohio towns, Homer’s case of rural phobia 
will make him a raving maniac. At present his mind 
is whirling like a fish in a stagnant pool. 

Friday, July 27. Thi morning we tramped the 
streets of Covington looking for an honest man. 
Finally we found him, a Legion man who opposed all 
communists. We talked, told him our object, con- 
vinced him we were not communists, so we have 
checked that rumor. 

Also we arranged meetings at the Congregational 
Christian church, the Presbyterian church, and the 
Kiwanis Club. There may be others, but we haven’t 
found them. The Evangelistic mission church is 
engaged, so we can’t lead them in fervent prayer. 

In the evening we were discovered by a family of 
transients from California. (We are camped in a 
Community Park and Tourist Camp.) The couple 
wanted to play bridge, and were feeling sad. They 
had been away from California three months and 
were dying for a game. So we agreed and played a 
long rubber. It was nice for a change, and made us 
take our minds from peace for a bit. 

At the same time there was a ball game in prog- 
ress. They play night-ball with the use of tremendous 
searchlights. And they play soft-ball (indoor base- 
ball), something which I have never seen done by 
town ball teams. It is amusing to me, but they take 
it so seriously that it is almost a matter of life and 
death. 

Saturday, July 27. We had a nice day on this 
anniversary of incident culminating i in the Great War. 
We studied much today in preparation for our talks 
tomorrow. In the afternoon Homer returned with a 
copy of Postcript, a religious paper. In it was an 
expose of Modernists, Evolutionists, Unitarians, 
Freethinkers, etc., linking them up with atheists and 
communists. The paper was printed in this town, 
Covington. I think we shall have an interesting talk 
with the editor, an Evangelistic Methodist. Before 
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we leave town we shall talk to him, no fight, merely 
a discourse on liberalism, and distinction between a 
communist, an atheist, and a Unitarian. It should 
be interesting. 

This evening we enjoyed a midnight swim in the 


wading pool of the park we are camped in. We are 
now clean again. 
Sunday, July 29. Brite and fair. Today has 


been both interesting and boring. We tried new 
tactics in the churches this morning. John spoke to 
the Presbyterian Sunday school and had a senior 
class. Homer spoke in the Congregational-Christian 
church. We tried to arouse interest and leave ques- 
tions in the people’s minds; at the close we issued a 
general invitation to come to the City Park in the 
afternoon for discussion and talk. We had little re- 
sult from the majority. However, four people showed 
up, and we had two quite interested and interesting 
men. 

The afternoon went swiftly, and gave us a darn 
good insight into the community. 

Monday, July 30. This morning we went into 
Dayton to see about a series of evening meetings at 
the Y. M. C. A. Wehad a very interesting talk with 
the publicity chairman, but unfortunately the two 
program workers had left and the “Y”’ was under- 
staffed. As Homer and I did not have the time and 
money to stay in Dayton to make contact with 
churches and groups, we decided that it would be 
best to give the publicity chairman a talk and see what 
he could do when the “‘Y” was back on schedule. 
He was very much interested in the whole idea, and 
said he would plan a peace program during the winter. 
Also he extended an invitation to come back next 
summer when they would have new program chairmen, 
and he felt sure we could do something then. (Note 
for future caravaners in this section.) 

It took a good part of the day for this trip, and 
although it did not get anything definite it sure was 
good to see a city for a change. Met a man from 
Providence who knew some of the Unitarians, so he 
and John had a homey little chat about things. 

Tuesday, July 31. It is swell weather and has 
been all this week. What a relief from the hot 
weather of last week! 

Today we had a good meeting with the Kiwanis 
Club. (Also a good dinner.) We met the head of 
the school board, an old doctor, and several Legion 
men. Homer talked on the Austrian situation (we 
bought a New York Times last Monday), and then 
John spoke on the opportunity of “Kiwanis Inter- 
national” to work for international good will. We 
went over our time at the request of the club, and 
some twenty men stayed for an extra half hour. But 
they were for the most part indifferent, and it really 
was discouraging. One or two men stood out. 

Tonight we took a bath in our (the park’s) horse 
trough. It was decidedly refreshing and invigorating. 

We met the librarian today. She is a young 
married lady who is from Detroit—a very liberal, in- 
telligent person. We had from her a list of people to 
see, some of whom would be liberal. 

Wednesday, August 1. Well, we have spent a 
jolly afternoon. Today we called on the editor of a 
free lance religious paper. He is a reactionary (called 


r dical out here), and puts out wicked propaganda 
against Unitarians, liberals, and communists. He 
classes them in one category and lies about them all. 
We called on him, asked him why his attitude, where 
he got his information. He said, ‘From the Bible,’’ 
so we knew it was no use to argue. Really it is ter- 
rible, the things people will swallow. 

In the evening we called on the science teacher 
at the high school. He isa Dunkard. A young man, 
almost an agnostic, with advanced ideas, teaches 
Bertrand Russell and Einstein through the medium 
of his classes. Really an interesting man. 

Thursday, August 2 (Arcanum, Ohio). We 
moved today from Covington to Arcanum. Arcanum 
was the center of a leaf tobacco district, but the busi- 
ness is pretty well shot. We set up our tent in a 
Chautauqua Park with the consent of a majority of 
the park board. We had to wait for a majority of the 
park board to assemble before we had permission. 
It’s terrifically important, it seems. 

In the evening we started date-gathering. An 
Eastern Star outfit is having a picnic tomorrow night 
in our park. That would be a handy place to talk, 
So we interviewed the head. She turned out to be the 
head of the Legion Auxiliary, too, a typical organiza- 
tion woman. She asked us a string of questions con- 
cerning our stand on “National Defence,” R. O. T. C., 
M. T. C., and so forth. After due deliberation and 
with malice aforethought she agreed to let us talk, 
telling us there would be a large number of legion- 
naires and wives. Little does she realize it, but that’s 
right up our alley (street and caravaner’s vernacular)! 

Friday, August 3. We did a bit more calling 
today; we went to the bank and consulted Mr. R 
about speaking in his Sunday school (the minister 
had refused a sermon). At first he was cold, but came 
around to giving us a young people’s class (sixteen- 
thirty) and ten minutes at an assembly. That was 
all we could expect from a Sunday school, so we left 
him a bit elated. (John arranged this.) 

At the same time Homer was getting his shoes 
tapped, and did they need it! He was talking with the 
shoeman, an old Jew, about the Jews in Europe. We 
stayed there an hour and a half and had a swell talk. 
I think we’ll buy a pair of shoes there. 

In the evening came our Eastern Star talk and it 
was a wow! Homer talked on his pet, ‘Austrian 
Situation and European Line-up.”’ At the close we 
had a lively discussion which went political on us. A 
lady asked us to identify ‘‘Fascism, Naziism, Com- 
munism.” So we got going, and it was hot and good 
for an hour. We felt we had done a great thing for 
pacifism and for socialism when we had finished. We 
may be labeled communists, but we shouldn’t be! If 
people want to talk politics we’ll talk it as we see it. 
We also had a long argument on “‘National Defence.” 
We persuaded the head argumenter that perhaps it 
was not a large navy (offensive) but purely defensive 
weapons we needed. Now we'll keep at her till she 
sees that there is no such thing as a defence, as there 
certainly isn’t. From there to a method of non-co- 
operation with the invader as means of resistance is 
but a step. Also we shall stress the Christian aspect. 

This was a swell meeting tonight. It lasted, 
from start of talk till end of discussion, two hours 
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almost exactly. (We lined up some more possible 
talks in the next three days.) 

Saturday, August 4. Little doing today. We 
clinched a speaking engagement at the Methodist 
church. We rallied around the tent and studied part 
of the day. John went swimming in the town pool. 
Homer cleaned up, did a bit of washing, and in the 


evening we gathered with some of the fire-plug cow- 
boys and gassed a bit. Nothing exciting happened. 
Sunday, August 5. Had four talks together, two 
in each of the churches. We had a little response from 
the audience, too little. 
The reader will forgive the caravaners if their 
diary is drying up a bit. It’s due to the environment. 


Two Important Meetings 


RIN Boston, September 18, 19 and 20, two im- 
portant meetings were held—the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, the Board which is the 
Convention itself when the Convention is not in ses- 
sion, and the meeting of the Free Church Council, the 
governing body of the Free Church Fellowship. The 
dinner to Dr. Etz, held the same week, permitted 
Universalist leaders in attendance upon these gather- 
ings to join in the welcome to the General Superin- 
tendent. 


The Board 

The Board met in the new headquarters at 16 
Beacon Street, which is centrally located for the ho- 
tels and the Boston City Club, where out-of-town 
guests were quartered. Those present were Mr. Vic- 
tor A. Friend, chairman, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Dr. 
John Sayles, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Hon. George E. 
Danforth, Mr. Charles B. Ladd, the Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, and Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 

The most important business to come before the 
Board was the report of the General Superintendent, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. Dr. Etz took up with the Board 
facts about every mission point of the Universalist 
Church in Japan and Korea, describing the places 
visited and giving the Board the color of many dif- 
ficult situations. He made so deep an impression 
that all his recommendations were adopted. First 
and foremost, the Board accepted his view that the 
mission should be continued, but that changes in 
policy should be made. It voted unanimously for a 
definite plan to stop subsidies to Japanese churches, 
gradually, notifying them in advance, and set a time 
limit of four years in which this should be accom- 
plished. The discussion of this recommendation re- 
vealed the spirit of the Board strongly in favor of the 
church work in Japan going forward on a self-sup- 
porting basis. It did not indicate a withdrawal of 
American sympathy. 

With considerable enthusiasm the Board adopted 
a recommendation of Dr. Etz that new emphasis 
should be given to the social service and educational 
work of the Universalist Church overseas, that the 
activities centering around the Dojin House, the 
Mission House, the Blackmer Home and in Korea be 
continued, and if possible extended. 

To provide additional money for the work the 
Board agreed to sell certain properties in Japan no 
longer of vital importance, fund the money and use 
the income for the general work of the mission. 

The Board has in its control a fund of $7,755, 
known as the Arthur L. Bartlett fund, for the building 
of the Perin-Cate Home. Dr. Etz recommended that 


the fund be held until the time is favorable, and that 
then a Boys’ Dormitory be erected on the grounds 
of the Mission House, wheré there is adequate room, 
and that plans be made for it. This was adopted. 

He recommended further and it was agreed that 
in future work in Japan the emphasis be laid on per- 
sonal contact with various groups of young people, 
on training of young people in social service, and on 
the spreading of the ideal of Christian service, and 
that work of a civic and social service type be under- 
taken in cooperation with agencies already at work, 
such as the organizations for the combating of tu- 
berculosis and leprosy. 

The report of the General Superintendent, so 
far as it dealt with work overseas, was referred to the 
International Church Extension Board, with instruc- 
tions to prepare plans to carry out the various recom- 
mendations and to raise money for the purpose. The 
Board suggested to the Church Extension Board that 
it use Dr. Etz, so far as he had time and strength, at 
conventions, associations and other church gather- 
ings. Those who heard his report and saw his pictures 
were convinced that the one thing needed to set the 
foreign work in true perspective was for Dr. Etz to 
visit as many points as possible. To give him more 
time, the Board voted to relieve him of all responsi- 
bility for raising quotas, putting this task on the 
Department of Finance, of which Mr. Ladd is the 
head and Mr. Emmons the representative. 

The Board adopted the Denominational Calendar 
for the year 1934-35, which appears in another column. 
October 7 will be Religious Education Day, November 
4 All Souls Sunday, November 11 Interdependence 
Day, and November 18 Men and Missions Sunday. 
This calendar was made up by representatives of all 
auxiliary church bodies. 

At the request of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention, Dean Lee S. McCollester was appointed to 
head a commission to bring the history of the Uni- 
versalist Church up to date, and given power to ap- 
point his associates. Each State Convention also was 
asked to appoint a historian. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou and Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson were appointed trustees of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and Dr. McCollester was made the 
Universalist representative on the Missions Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The Board took action to carry out the terms of 
the annuity of the late Miss Hannah J. Biddle- 
combe, the principal of which, $24,223.23, came to 
the Board upon her death. The Daniel R. Biddle- 
combe Fund was set up, and one-half of the income 
allotted to the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund and 
one-half to the work of church extension. 
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The Board expressed approval of the spirit of a 
memorial from the Woman’s National Missionary 
Association expressing the desire that future work 
in North Carolina be a joint project of the W. N. M. A. 
and the Free Church Council. 

Part of a memorial from the Ohio State Conven- 
tion was approved and made effective, and part laid 
aside because of constitutional difficulties. The 
Board directed that a statement of aims and pur- 
poses of the General Convention be sent to State 
Conventions at the beginning of the church year, but 
said it had no power to order a referendum on de- 
nominational policies. 

All in all, the meeting of the Board was regarded 
as unusually effective and important. Another meet- 
ing was set for the week of October 22, and will be 
held in Boston. 


The Free Church Council 


In attendance upon the sessions of the Free 
Church Council, September 20, were Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president, Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary, Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner, Dr. Charles R. Joy, the Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, Mr. A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Mr. Victor A. Friend and Mr. Wm. Roger Greeley. 

The sessions were held in the Directors’ Room at 
25 Beacon St. 

At once questions of practical importance were 
pushed to the front. After discussion, it was voted to 
request the social service departments of the three de- 
nominations represented in the Council—Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian and Universalist—to invite the 
clergymen of the three fellowships residing in textile 
mill areas to get together for a conference on the 
underlying meaning of such struggles, the past re- 
lation of churches to the struggles, and the true at- 
titude of the Church, in the hope that a conference of 
men so near the center of disturbance may help men 
far removed. 

It also was agreed to appoint a commission of 
twelve members, of whom not more than six should 
be clergymen or professional church workers, for 
study of the question of the relation of the church to 
social and economic questions, and to submit to the 
Council not only a report but a suggested program 
of social action for the church. 

Another interesting decision, made also unani- 
mously, dealt with church papers. The Council 
passed a resolution which said in effect that, although 
it recognized the difficulty of presenting denomina- 
tional news adequately, it was their opinion that one 
paper rather than two could best serve the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches, and that they there- 
fore recommended the merging of the Leader and the 
Register. 

It was voted also to hold the first annual meeting 
of the Free Church Fellowship in January, 1935. 
The date, place and program were referred to the 
executive committee, consisting of Cornish, Gardner, 
Etz, Bradley, Hill, Lathrop and Friend. ; 

Plans were made also for the production of 
modern religious literature, and details were referred 
to the executive committee. 


Probably most important of all was the discus- 
sion of a united program for the extension of the 
liberal cause, a study of key cities, and a considera- 
tion of long-time denominational planning. Said one 
of the members: “‘I had a feeling today for the first 
time that we are beginning to get down to something 
more definite and worth while than anything done 
before.”’ 

While the above report of two interesting meet- 
ings is believed to be accurate, the report of neither 
meeting is official, but is based on interviews, and 
your correspondent does not wish to commit either 
the trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
or the members of the Free Church Council by the 
form of words used. 

Joven. 


* *% * 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND THE JAPANESE 
Mr. Z. 


When the Japanese Government speaks does any power on 
earth accept what it says at face value? 

This land is a puzzle and no mistake. Machiavellianism 
seems to be the only school of statecraft favored—perhaps the 
only school known. Diplomacy is the art of fooling the world— 
and themselves. No moral principles cramp their style. One 
supreme and all-excusing motive guides every effort: loyalty to 
the Emperor But this, like many another slogan on the hoard- 
ings, is a fake; a magic phrase to cover several rotten facts: the 
large and vague realm of privilege known as the Imperial House- 
hold, a military “racket” which the military lords do not wish to 
see disturbed, and an economic system in the hands of a group of 
super-bandits highly profitable to the bandits. The three priv- 
ileged groups—Imperial Household, Army and Navy, and ‘Fi- 
nancial’”’—are sitting pretty. All patriotism is bent to the sacred 
task of keeping them thus seated. This tripartite oligarchy has 
worked quite smoothly for more than two generations. It is, 
while it lasts, impregnable, unchangeable. 

The educational system—as might have been expected— 
aims to shape cogs for this machinery. It has had but limited 
success. Sordid graft scandals smirch the system from end to 
end of the empire. More important still is the fact that a fair 
percentage of every generation of students becomes and remains 
disillusioned. The police—themselves dehumanized cogs in the 
machine—round up, torture and imprison young men and women 
for being “red,” or, as the phrase runs here—for “‘thinking dan- 
gerous thoughts.’’ Any proposal to alter the system is, of course, 
a “dangerous thought.” Every year a dragnet is spread by the 
police and several hundred “‘reds” are taken, beaten and jailed— 
and—after the lapse of some months, the ‘‘news’” (?) is “‘re- 
leased”’ for publication, accompanied by the statement—always 
the same (perhaps the newspapers keep it “set up’’ in readiness) 
—that “radicalism has been stamped out.’’ In another few 
months the same performance will be repeated. If Japan should 
go to war with some other power it is more than likely that war 
would break out on two “fronts” at the same time, the ‘“‘enemy”’ 
front and the “home” front. 

Meanwhile, men and women, fellow-subjects with the 
diplomats and generals and admirals who bellow and swagger 
and strut, men and women as fine in spirit and outlook as any 
to be found on earth, go about their work wondering what the 
end of it all will be. They are gentle, peace-loving, friendly, 
understanding and reasonable people, who, in the face of as raw 
and violent a dose of propaganda in favor of frenetic nationalism 
as any country ever has endured, have kept their heads sane 
and their hearts steady. This Japan is still inarticulate—sup- 
pressed by law. One has to keep one’s ear carefully trained and 
at attention in order to hear it—but it is there. Millions cherish 
ideas which are incredibly foolish, so far has the barrage of propa- 
ganda succeeded. It would be miraculous if it were otherwise. 
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But that so many Japanese have listened to and resisted such 
propaganda for three years is something to wonder at. The 
patriotic jingo frothing at the mouth has had a monopoly of the 
“‘air’—and still has it. He has done his raucous best. In spite 
of him (perhaps somewhat because of him), the reasonable, 
level-headed man who wants to see real international cooperation 
for genuine and durable peace, is still here and will be heard from. 

It requires no intelligence to believe in the saber-rattling 
Japanese. He struts before the footlights always. Believe in 
the other kind of Japanese. They are numerous. They are 
fearless and fine—and they will not yield. Some day the pur- 
pose of government will be human welfare and not the protection 
of special privilege. They are working with heroic determination 
to bring that day here. Have faith in them. Count on them. 


THE CHURCH AT HARRISVILLE, R. I. 


Arthur M. Soule 


The Leader is presenting here a picture of the remodeled 
church at Harrisville, R. I., of which the Rev. Arthur M. Soule is 
the minister. Mr. Austin T. Levy and wife, principal owners 
of the Stillwater Worsted Mills, and residents of Harrisville, in 
carrying out a plan for the civic improvement and beautification 
of the village spent a considerable sum in remodeling the church 
during the past winter and spring. The church is on ground 
adjacent to that on which they erected other buildings to present 
to the town. About fifty feet from the church on Main Street 


they built a story and a half brick library, and gave also the 
furniture and some valuable paintings. The library is of Co- 
lonial architecture and the church was reconstructed to be in 
harmony. At the rear of the church and the library, seventy-five 
feet distant, they built a brick auditorium. Its stage is one of 
the largest in New England, and has everything by way of 
equipment. The auditorium is used for dramas, concerts by the 
local Glee Club and for the presentation of moving pictures of a 
high order. 

On a corner 150 feet from the church Mr. and Mrs. Levy 
erected a story and a half Colonial brick building for the use of 
the town officers and the meetings of the town council. In the 
building is a large fire-proof vault for the town and probate 
records. At the side of the town office building a small story 
and a half brick building, also of Colonial type, has been built for 
the occupancy of the ninth district court. A small wooden build- 
ing owned by the town on a site near the new library building, 
which was leased to the American Legion, was moved by Mr. 
Levy to a site at the left of the new court house. The Legion 
building was remodeled throughout, and in its new location 
helps to complete the attractiveness of the new community 
center. 

The church was newly painted on the outside and the inside 
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was redecorated. An oil burning steam heating system was 
installed. 

With the deeds to the property Mr. and Mrs. Levy gave to 
the town $25,000 in government bonds, the income of which is to 
be used for the upkeep of the buildings. The exact cost of all 
these gifts by Mr. and Mrs. Levy is not known, but it is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. Levy are now considering the matter of 
building and giving to the town a new high school costing $130,- 
000, to meet the needs of the lower grades, which are crowded. 
If the proposed high school is built the present high school build- 


ing will be used only for grade school purposes. 
* * * 


CAMPING IN DENMARK 
A. Youth 


All who attend the International Youth Camp in Denmark 
during the week of August 4 to 12, agreed heartily with the cook, 
when she said, “I wish we were going to stay another week.’’ 
And although some regretted the fact that we were to be away 
from Copenhagen for a week, there was no regret when the week 
was over. 

Twelve persons, ten girls and two young men, left Copen- 
hagen on Saturday, August 4, for Smidstrup Stand, about thirty 
miles from the metropolis of Northern Europe. Meeting at the 
home of Thorvald Kierkegaard, we were conveyed by bus and 
taxi, with our blankets, food and luggage, to the camp. The 
remainder of the first day was spent in unpacking and getting 
settled, as well as eating. During the entire camping period 
it seemed as though if the cook had nothing else to do she pre- 
pared something elseto eat. All food was Danish, and many were 
the unknown foods we ate. 

The first day we took a walk to the ruins of an old castle. 
Just a short distance, we were told. But that all depends upon 
the point of view of the person. The English people, who pre- 
dominated the group, are used to walking, but not on a hard 
surface, and consequently they did not stand up under pressure 
as well as the camp leader expected. On this trip we visited one 
of the state churches of Denmark. This was worth inspecting, 
and we made a thorough job of it, even climbing to the tower. 
On our way back to our camp, we saw a stork, the sacred bird 
of the country. While the superstition is disappearing, it is still 
considered good luck to have a stork build a nest on a home. In 
fact, some people have special places built, so the storks will 
come each year. That was the only one we saw, as it was late 
in the season, and all the others had left, so we were told, for Egypt. 

Hach day something was planned for us to do, some place to 
visit, and we saw some very interesting places. Gradually the 
number attending the camp increased, until there were more 
than thirty there. Among that number were representatives 
from Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Ireland, England, America, 
Transylvania, and Hungary. Everyone was a good sport, and 
all entered into the spirit of the camp. 

This was not a conference camp, but merely conducted to 
bring about better understanding among the people of the na- 
tions attending the conference which was to be held the following 
week. 

Indeed, perhaps “‘Better Understanding” might sum up the 
work in a few words. But such a motive as better understanding 
is worth more than a few words. 

Naturally when people of two nations get together, there is 
always discussion. Discussion of customs, conditions, habits, 
etc., in each country. There was plenty of discussion at this 
camp, for all had ideas of their own. There was the friendliest 
of feelings for people of other lands on the part of all who at- 
tended the camp. One English girl said to the American man 
who was there the entire week: ““Do you know you are much 
different from the Americans I have met. They are all so boring.” 
(She had met one family and judged the entire nation by that 
one family.) Another girl said, ‘“You know I thought I was not 
going to like the Americans, and I liked all four.”” This same girl 
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was asked if she was an American girl, and she felt highly com- 
plimented. 

Four Americans attended: Winthrop Southworth and War- 
ren Wetherell of Boston, of the Y. P. R. U., Laurence Shorey of 
Portsmouth, N. H., of the Y. P. C. U., and Donald MacMillan, a 
student at Meadville Theological School. 

The leader of the camp was Gudrun Kierkegaard, daughter 
of the pastor of the Unitarian church at Copenhagen, and the 
success of the camp was due largely to her efforts. 

As the English would speak of it, the camp was a holiday 
camp. The last night, by request, there was a discussion of what 
the organizations in each country represented were doing, repre- 
sentatives telling about the work already done, and of future 
plans. The entire evening was spent in this discussion, and it 
proved most interesting and worth while 

* * ES 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
Bert H. Davis 


I recall attending more than one religious convention in 
which one of the elder ministers, presumably a gifted observer 
of life and the times, warned the brethren of the low state of re- 
ligious vitality. Invariably this type of gloomy summary and 
prediction was titled “‘The State of the Church.” In contrast, 
the reports of individual congregations, societies, and affiliated 
groups were rosy with promise. Though the whole is the sum of 
its parts, the good folks in such gatherings almost invariably saw 
their little segment of religious organization as a healthy organism 
in a badly diseased body. “If everyone was like us—”’ 

The state of the church may today warrant every foreboding 
of these ancient saints, but the state of religion is considerably 
improved. A number of symptoms convince me of this. They 
are laymen’s interpretations, and come from those who are far 
enough from the trees to see the woods. 

I have lately marketed a weekly column for newspapers. 
It is called ‘‘Religion on the March,” and consists of as honestly 
encouraging pieces of religious news (not sermonizing) as I can 
string along into a 1200-word total. In most weeks, culled from 
correspondence, news leads in the daily papers, the religious 
press, and conversations, I could fill three or four columns more 
easily than one. I find incidentally that our Jewish friends are 
readiest and most expert with their publicity, but that an inquiry 
directed to the Quakers, the Methodists, or the Baptists (Gif you 
select the right officer or office) receives discriminating and eager 
attention. While my interdenominational acquaintance was 
already large, because of publicity work in several international 
and statewide movements, this new channel of religious news 
opening into several outstanding daily papers has found me a 
number of new friends and well-wishers. 

What about the users of such material, the newspapers that 
pay a fee for the weekly service? I have found in the attitude 
of both the editors who buy the feature and those who do not 
that religion as a news area or classification stands immeasurably 
higher than it did five and ten years ago. Tracing that change 
among the hard-shelled folks of the press, I find that social lib- 
erals and theological liberals in the churches have made far more 
progress, have won more earnest respect, in the newspaper offices 
than most of them could suspect. The daily production of these 
men, in terms of cold type, may not confirm that. Their attitude 
toward the churches, however, clearly reflects a respect for the 
courage and vision of many of our liberal brethren as well as for 
the less visibly changing but even more socially watchful Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Rank the German incidents first among the recent events 
that have helped newspaper men to sense that the state of re- 
ligion is more healthy than was popularly supposed. These men 
have been better able to read between the lines than the average 
layman, who also reads fewer of the lines actually dispatched 
than the inside newsman. Members of the press invariably 
watch a sharp conflict wherever it arises. Some of these conflicts 
are inevitably less newsworthy than others, and the adroit 
editor weighs them not by their importance in historical per- 


spective but by their readability and “‘understandability,” so 
that the prize-ring conflict draws pages when the intellectual 
battles that will change history draw single paragraphs. 

One of the first inquiries that a leading newspaper sent to its 
Berlin office after the Hitler assassination was: “Will non-Nazi 
churches and pastors protest or demonstrate against the killings?” 
No news office that knew Germany expected that trade associa- 
tions, bankers, the secular liberal groups, or any other organized 
or identifiable group within Germany, would consider a public 
protest. While the protests came notably from Roman Catholic 
quarters, there was a stir in Protestant ranks that press repre- 
sentatives noted, even though they could not definitely weigh 
and measure it. 2 

The Laymen’s Missions Inquiry has increased newspaper 
editors’ respect for the intelligence and frankness of churchmen. 
It was well recognized that, while laymen financed and out- 
wardly sponsored the inquiry, a well-defined sentiment and 
promotion among pastors of many denominations supported the 
idea. Of course the findings were applauded in many churches, 
and have caused a quiet but noticed revision of missionary 
strategy in many boards and in individual areas. One editor 
told me that a similar frankness among business leaders, notably 
in the utilities and the banks, would do much to convince him 
and, he believed, the public that orderly social change can be 
substituted for the not impossible revolution. 

The outspoken courage of ministers and educators in almost 
all denominations except the Lutheran has been placed at the 
call of social advance. Not a few men in the pulpits and in the 
editorial chairs have definitely stated a program for social and 
economic life that offends contributors, supporting boards, and 
long-time friends among business laymen. Editors are em- 
ployees, like pastors and house-painters, and they sense a com- 
munity of interest with church leaders. It is supposed to be the 
White House press corps, as definitely as any agency, that has 
called President Roosevelt’s attention to the support his liberal 
views have received in church quarters. His address before the 
Federal Council of Churches and expressions on other less im- 
portant occasions show that he is thoroughly familiar with the 
state of the church and of religion, as it bears upon the economic 
and social functions of the state. 

In labor mediation, Roman Catholic priests and educators 
have been thus far more active than Protestant churchmen. The 
editors were quick to sense the significance of appointing such 
men as Mons. John A. Ryan, Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, 
Dr. Frederic Seidenburg (executive dean of the University of 
Detroit), and the Rev. William A. Bolger (of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity) to important and active posts in the settlement of dis- 
putes and strikes. Thus to grasp realities in social relations is to 
earn increased attention and respect from journalists and from 
the general public. There is certainly no “‘other-worldliness’’ 
in the time and effort that a number of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish clergymen have given in recent months to 
various practical phases of the labor movement and industrial 
peace. 

The state of religion and of the church must not become 
static. There must be motion to keep up with the emotion thus 
far demonstrated. Attention and respect won for the intentions 
of the church will be retained only by indications that these 
intentions possess endurance and consistency. Free churches 
have an especially frutiful opportunity in these days to speak 
and to act freely, since they do not commit some vast constitu- 
ency outside their own company. And they may count on the 
counsel and frank assistance of a good many newspaper men 
and other lay leaders of public opinion in social and economic 
programs. The church label on a program is no longer a deter- 
rent. That much at least has been accomplished almost without 
the public’s knowledge. 

The way socially is upward, and the church has started to 
climb. 

He ee ck 

The man who graduates today and stops learning tomorrow 

is uneducated the day after.— Newton D. Baker. 
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Two Unusual Novels 


One of Us. By Ernest Poole. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50.) 

Dew on the Grass. By Hiluned Lewis. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Mr. Poole’s story is much more than 
the tale of an individual; it is the history 
of many a New England village in the 
period ffom the nineties to the inaugura- 
tion of the New Deal, and Mr. Poole 
has succeeded in telling his story with a 
fine feeling for all three factors in that 
history. There is, first of all, as a back- 
ground for all else, the country and its 
climate. At the beginning of the period, 
before the days of automobiles and ra- 
dios, Ted Gale’s village was physically 
remote and therefore spiritually remote 
from the cities and the trade routes of the 
world; that helped to determine the char- 
acter of the people. The beauty of the 
hills, a severe beauty in winter but even 
then an appealing one, helped to make 
Ted and his neighbors what they were. 
But finally rapid communication broke 
down the isolation, and new economic 
forces changed both the isolation and the 
appearance of the country. 

Then there is the social history of the 
New Hampshire village. That, too, had 
a very different character at the opening 
of the story from what we find at the 
close. The ways of the city crept into the 
lives of the hill-folk as the region became 
a summer playground of city people. 
And after the war things were different. 
Chain stores became a symbol of the grip 
of big business on the independent men 
who had made trade mean so much more 
than a chance for profit. 

Finally, there is the Gale family. The 
big world sent Leila Willoughby, daughter 
of a seafaring stock belonging to the 
Maine coast, into Ted’s life, and there be- 
gan, even before they married, the long 
conflict between his contentment with 
his country world and her interest in the 
doings of men and women in distant cities 
and even more distant foreign lands. This 
dramatic situation is well developed, and 
the reader pities both, feels the suffering 
of both, clings to old ways and old scenes 
with Ted and follows Leila sympatheti- 
cally as she fills the role of a journalist 
sent far afield. The war, too, takes their 
son, brings only tragedy to them, and the 
marriage of their daughter to a go-getting 
young chain-store manager adds further 
complications. 

How Ted wins his way through the 
dark days of frustration and the baffling 
experiences of unavoidable change—this 
is the central theme, and the story is 
brought right up to the “bank holiday” of 
March, 1933, with a glimpse of what hap- 
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pened to the common people when a man 
“who’d fought for his life and willed it 
back” set to work to ‘“‘do the same for a 
whole country paralyzed.” 

This is a good story. The moral is 
no more—and no less—obvious than that 
of the daliy newspaper, but no two readers 
will quite agree what it is, which is as it 
should be, because their only obligation 
is to see what Ted and Leila, and Ted’s 
village, went through and to see it through 
their eyes. 

Miss Lewis has written a very charming 
book about a family of children. They 
live in a quaint old Welsh home —evi- 
dently one the author knew intimately 
asachild. There is nothing extraordinary 
about the family, and one might meet 
them all without realizing that anyone 
could find much to write about them. 
But through the daily doings of the 
youngsters Miss Lewis has seen the uni- 
versal meaning of childhood, the signif- 
icance of those strange differences which 
ensure that no two shall be alike even 
where all the environmental influences are 
stable and uniform. She knows what 
imagination means, and in her sensitive 
portrayal of Lucy she has given us a 


masterpiece of description and _ inter- 
pretation. 

This is not a book for children, but a 
peep-hole through which sophisticated 
adults may catch some glimpses of the 
world of children everywhere. At the 
same time, it captures and preserves a 
kind of family life in the country which 
it is hard to believe can still be found, 
even at Pengarth. Nostalgia mingles 
with gratitude, and one cannot help a 
feeling of resentment as one realizes how 
much that was lovely in the old pre-war 
life has been swept away. 

How has Miss Lewis succeeded in in- 
vesting the trivial details of a child’s 
joys and sorrows with such significance? 
Only by reliving her own childhood, we 
feel sure. But most of us, in reliving our 
childhood, see it through the spectacles of 
middle-aged near-sightedness. She has 
the gift of forgetting her spectacles, or 
perhaps she is a poet and never wore 
them! 

The simpler the theme, the more dif- 
ficult it is. Thus measured, as well as. by 
the reader’s pleasure, Miss Lewis’s book 
is a very skillful piece of work. 

HSE. Best 


Ferry Beach Notes 


The Ferry Beach season officially closed 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, with the departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fitts of Foxboro, 
Mass., and their two children, Shirley and 
Dick. Miss Alice Blanchard left the day 
before to go to Manchester, Me., for a 
number of weeks. 

Labor Day week-end guests included 
Lucile Merrill of Nashua, N. H., Herbert 
D. Goff of Providence, R. IL, Ernest C. 
Jones of West Somerville, Mass., Helen 
Rice of Cambridge, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hiller and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Allbright of Foxboro, Mass., Rev. George 
H. Welch of Rockland, Me., G. Arnold 
Prescott and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lowe 
of South Braintree, Mass. 

There were 585 names in the Quillen 
register this year, as compared with 451 in 
1933. The increase was due mainly to a 
big Boy Scout camp, many transient 
guests during the Ministers’ and Mission- 
ary conferences, and others coming for 
week-ends or meals during the season. 

Troop 2 of Peabody, Mass., is one of the 
largest Scout troops in the country, with 
an enrollment of about 150. Community 
support made it possible for 105 boys to 
camp for two weeks at Ferry Beach. 
Sunday, Aug. 26, was visitors’ day. Over 
250 parents and friends came to see the 
boys demonstrate camp activities. 

Several scouts installed a special weather 
vane on the Quillen, with electric circuits 
that make it possible to tell wind direction 


by observing the lights in a compass box 
on the lobby desk. 

The proceeds of the annual fair run by 
the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association 
were $181, an increase of $24 over last 
year. Mrs. Fitts, Mrs. Hindenlang, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Sodergren, Mrs. Colcord, 
Miss Edith Claflin and Mrs. De Mone 
cooperated to bring in an additional ten 
dollars during the Boy Scout period. 

The Ladies’ Aid is to help in purchasing 
a power-operated food mixer, a facility 
greatly needed in the kitchen. 

President Arthur Olson of the National 
Y. P. C. U. and Rev. Stanley Manning, 
program chairman of Ferry Beach, have 
already begun in earnest to make plans 
that will attract a large number of young 
people to the meetings next year. 

Early in the year an appeal was sent out 
to mission circles, church schools and 
unions, urging them to enroll as annual 
members of the Association. Almost fifty 
organizations responded. Did yours? If 
not, bring the matter up at the next busi- 
ness meeting. Surely there are at least 
200 organizations that can easily pay the 
one dollar annual dues. Each Ferry 
Beacher is a committee of one to see that 
his or her organization becomes a member. 
Make checks payable to the Ferry Beach 
Park Association and mail to the secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 

Mr. Polk is wishing he had ample funds 
to cover the tax bill of $861 due Oct. 1. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


“ALUMNI’”’ 

For several years many members of the 
Y. P. C. U. have urged the creation of 
some sort of alumni organization to aid 
and strengthen the national, state and 
local work. Moreover, numerous alumni 
in different parts of the country have ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate in 
such a movement. Up to the present 
there has been no definite plan offered to 
bring about the organization of Y. P. C. U. 
Alumni. We are looking for viewpoints 
on this matter, and shall welcome sug- 
gestions. 

At the outset it must be realized that 
there are certain obstacles which must be 
overcome. Our churches are scattered, 
to begin with. Then, too, one church 
may have as many as twelve or fifteen 
alumni at present active in the parish 
in one capacity or another, while another 
church may have only one or two persons 
available as candidates for an alumni 
body. 

Our problem arises when we come to 
the matter of organization. Where a 
local church has a number of alumni 
shall they form into a local auxiliary? Or 
would it be better to have a National 
Alumni Association to which individuals 
in the churches would pledge their loyalty 
and support? 

That brings up a second point. What 
could an alumni group do to make the 
program of the Y. P. C. U. more effective? 


Again there are divergent opinions. Some 
feel that an alumni society could offer 
helpful suggestions to the Y. P. C. U. as 
to extension of unions, programs to be 
pursued, and in the matter of strengthen- 
ing finances. 

A goodly number of active unioners 
believe that a Y. P. C. U. Alumni As- 
sociation could accomplish splendid re- 
sults in the way of establishing new par- 
ishes and gaining the cooperation of all 
our ministers. 

Who shall constitute the Alumni body? 
We believe that anyone who has at some- 
time or other been interested in Y. P. 
C. U. work, but is at present not actively 
engaged in it, should be eligible for mem- 
bership. There are hundreds of ministers 
and laymen from coast to coast who 
could perform a splendid service for -the 
Universalist Church by means of this 
new movement. 

Our young people stand by the church 
today because they believe in it. They 
need encouragement from those who 
have built the Universalist faith. Can 
we not work hand in hand to make ours 
a better church? Again we plead for 
criticisms of this proposed endeavor. 
Will you not send all comments to the 
editor of this column at 738 East Twenty- 
first Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.? A cross- 
section of opinions will be presented in 
one of our future writings. 

Stewart Diem. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE COMMITTEE MEETINGS DULL? 

Perhaps some committee meetings are 
dull, but there is one we can assure you is 
just the opposite. It is so interesting that 
the members lose track of the time, and 
often forget when the lunch hour arrives. 
This is an unusual committee, we will 
admit, yet we have no doubt you in your 
respective localities could match the 
above statement. 

It is the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee of which we are speaking in par- 
ticular. The first meeting of the season 
was held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Friday, Sept. 21, with all but two mem- 
bers present. And what a joy it was to 


listen to the reports of the summer at the 


Birthplace, with all of its wonderful 
developments! There has been such a 
splendid growth of the camp project 
there in the past three years, since our 
cooperation with Dr. Joslin, that we hardly 
recognize the place. Where two cabins 
originally stood (and we were justly proud 
of these) there are now five buildings, all 
of the same fine construction. Four house 
the little girls and their councillors, and 
one is the famous “‘scrub parlor,” fitted 


with all the necessities and conveniences 
for perfect ablutions. And in the barn, 
now resting after a busy summer, is the 
new beach wagon. There are too many 
other fine improvements to enumerate. 

And the camp itself! What has it ac- 
complished? Sixty-three children have 
had a vacation at North Oxford this sum- 
mer. A vacation, yes, but with it has 
gone the expert care which a diabetic must 
have. Sixty-three children, brown and 
happy and smiling, give testimony to what 
the Clara Barton Camp has meant to 
them. There was little Margaret, so 
crippled in form from birth that she could 
not join with the others in any of their 
games or hikes, but who always had a 
smile and carried with her, little as she 
was, a happy philosophy of life. She not 
only has a crippled body, she has diabetes 
as well. When she has been sufficiently 
built up she will have an operation, and 
what wonderful things surgeons can ac- 
complish in these days! Then there was 
the cute little girl who watched her portion 
of watermelon being weighed, and when 
she discovered it contained thirty-two 
seeds, exclaimed, ‘‘Well, ve been cheated 


this meal.’”’ Of course those seeds were 
weighed, and you can’t eat watermelon 
seeds, can you? And there are countless 
other stories we cna tell you. We could 
tell you of the Japanese operetta which 
the children staged one beautiful night, of 
one night of comedy, of the real talent of 
many of these little girls, in fact, as we 
observed one particular group we were im- 
pressed with the fact that they are really 
out of the ordinary when it comes to 
ability, for they recite, they sing, they do 
acrobatic stunts. Oh, they’re just won- 
derful, and so is this work which is be- 
coming so deeply seated in the hearts of 
our denomination! 

No higher tribute to the camp could be 
given than that of Dr. Joslin in a letter re- 
ceived today: ‘‘The more I think of the 
work done at the Clara Barton Homestead 
Camp for diabetic children this summer, 
the more I amimpressed with its usefulness. 
It has fulfilled all of my expectations.” 
And because of Dr. Joslin and his wonder- 
ful staff, we say too, “‘it has fulfilled all of 
our expectations, and more.” 

6a 2 


THE PROGRAMS ARE WELL LIKED 


It is always gratifying, when one spends 
time and thought on anything, to know 
that that thing meets with approval. 
We have much evidence from letters re- 
ceived that the programs are very well 
liked. From Newark, New Jersey: “Will 
you kindly send us fifty copies of the 
W. N. M. A. blank programs and mail 
the bill to our local treasurer... .. We 
like the programs very much and have 
decided to use them as suggested in Mrs. 
Manning’s letter. Thank you very much.” 
From Owatonna, Minnesota: “At our 
Woman’s Association meeting last week 
the enclosed letter (Mrs. Manning’s ex- 
planatory letter) was read. It was voted 
to try the program. Enclosed please find 
check for seventy-five cents for three 
dozen programs.” 

And so on from all over the country we 
are getting orders. Have you sent yours 
in yet? Orders will be filled the same day 
as received. If you have a typist in your 
midst and a stapling machine, you can 
remove the staples which hold these to- 
gether and have her type your programs. 
Yes, it is a job and it takes almost fifteen 
minutes to do one, but they look well 
when finished. 


* * 


AN INVITATION 


The Congregational women of Massa- 
chusetts cordially invite the women of all 
denominations to share in hearing Miss 
Michi Kawai, noted Japanese woman edu- 
cator, who is here on a mission of good 
will to the United States. Miss Kawai, 
author of ‘Japanese Women Speak, ’ will 
speak on Friday, Oct. 5, at 10.30 a. m., in 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon St, Boston. 
She will be assisted by charming Miss 
Yosko Saito, coloratura soprano, who is 
an attraction in herself. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


ALL ABOUT THIS YEAR’S CONTRI- 
BUTIONS AND OFFERINGS 


Thus early in the season, when plans, 
including budgets, are in the making, we 
would remind each Universalist church 
school of certain requests for cooperation 
which the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will make of it during the coming year. 
These requests fall into two classifications, 
contributions for the support of the G. S. 
S. A. and offerings for our three friendship 
projects. Suppose we list them and ex- 
plain each one. 


1. Toward G.S.S. A. Current Expenses 


(a) Per capitas. Once a year every 
Universalist church school is asked to help 
support the work of the G. 8. 8. A. by 
paying the sum of 5 cents for every mem- 
ber on its roll. For a school of fifty-two 
members this would amount to $2.60. 
For a school of 104 members it would be 
exactly twice that. And so on. 

In states where there is a state Sunday 
School Association the request for this is 
made by that organization at the time it 
asks for its per capita. State per capitas 
differ in different states. Usually the no- 
tice from the state association mentions 
the separate amounts of the state and 
G.S.S. A. per capitas, adds them together 
and asks that one payment covering both 
per capitas be made to the particular state 
officer designated. Then this person, 
usually the state treasurer or secretary, 
sends to the G. S. S. A. its share of the 
amount received. The time of making 
this request varies in different states. 

In states where there is no state Sunday 
School Association requests for the pay- 
ment of the G. S. S. A. per capita (5 
cents) go in January direct from this of- 
fice to the local schools of that state. And 
payment is made direct to the G.S. 8. A. 

Every organization, from Boy Scouts to 
women’s clubs, when federated with state 
and national (or general) organizations, 
accepts as a matter of course the responsi- 
bility of helping to maintain these parent 
organizations. Every local budget in- 
cludes a certain amount for this purpose. 
We are asking that our church schools do 
the same. Be systematic. Put your per 
capita in the budget now and plan how 
you will raise it. Neglected now, it can 
become a burden. Accepted now and 
planned for it can become a joyous re- 
sponsibility. 

(b) Contributions. From the foregoing 
you may have concluded that a payment 
of 5 cents for every member in Universalist 
church schools furnishes sufficient income 
for the G. S. S. A. to carry on for a year. 
But you are wrong. Provided every 
school paid its per capita (not every one 
does) we would still, even on a greatly re- 
duced budget, need five times that amount 


to render the service to Universalist 
schools that we are rendering today. 
Because many schools recognize that the 
help they receive far exceeds the amount 
they pay in per capita each year, they 
make an additional gift or contribution, a 
kind of free will offering. The amounts 
range all the way from a few dollars to 
fifty, according to the size and ability of 
the school. 

In previous years a few weeks before 
convention, pledge cards have been sent 
to every superintendent, and schools have 
returned these naming the amount of their 
gift to the G. S. S. A. On one evening of 
the convention there has been a great in- 
gathering of gifts This year we are hav- 
ing no convention. We cannot come to- 
gether as we did at Worcester and in a 
great moment of quiet and thoughtfulness 
make our gift. But we can do it some 
other way. Within a few weeks your su- 
perintendent will receive a card for your 
school pledge and a letter explaining this 
year’s plan. 


2. Friendship Offerings 


Three times during the year the G. S. 
S. A. will send to every school suggestions 


for helping superintendents and teachers, 


create attitudes of friendliness and good 
will throughout the school. These sug- 
gestions will be centered about three def- 
inite localities and three different groups of 
people. At the same time will go offering 
envelopes—one for each church school 
member—and the request that these be 
given out, their purpose explained and as 
a part of the educational program a desire 
to share with others be created. A date 
will be suggested for the giving out of the 
envelopes and for the receiving of them. 
Services of worship bearing upon the needs 
and interests of the people to be consid- 
ered will be furnished. The final service 
for the Sunday when the offering will be 
received will provide a fitting climax to 
the thinking and study of the previous 
weeks. Our first friendship program has 
to do with Japan, and will occupy the 
weeks from Oct. 21 to Nov. 4. In January 
the Southland—especially our school for 
Negro boys and girls in Suffolk, Va., and 
the summer school in Pigeon River, N. C. 
—will ask for part of your time and interest. 
From Jan. 27 to Feb. 10 is the date set. 
Immediately after Haster (April 21) we 
shall suggest that you consider again the 
interests and needs of the miners’ children 
being served by the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee. The dates for this study are 
April 28 and May 5. Summarizing we 
have the following: 

Japan Offering, Nov. 4, 1934. 

American Friendship Offering, Feb. 10, 
1935. 

Philanthropic Offering, May 5, 1985. 

After it is received your treasurer 


should forward each offering promptly to 
the G. S. S. A., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Sometimes schools think they have 
made a contribution to the Association 
when they have sent in one of these offer- 
ings. The foregoing statement is intended 
to show that the two are quite different. 
Per capitas and contributions go directly 
into our General Expense Fund. The 
three offerings, though sent to us and re- 
corded by us, are not kept in our treasury 
but are paid over to the persons or in- 
stitutions for which they were intended. 


* Eo 


ARE YOU NEEDING BOOKS? 


Many schools are restocking their 
course material, and providing new books 
for their teachers’ library, at this season of 
the year. Here in the Loan Library we 
have been sorting and reclassifying our 
books. As is always true, we find we have 
many more of some than are necessary 
today, books that were in constant de- 
mand when new. So we have decided to 
make some of these available at reduced 
prices to our church school workers and 
others who desire them. 

We have a group of twenty books which 
are brand new, as to condition, and un- 
labeled, most of them courses of study 
which are being used and recommended 
today. We will sell these at the original 
price. In the next group are some fifty 
books also new but bearing the label of the 
Loan Library. These will go at a little 
less than the others. In this group are 
“Religion in the Kindergarten,’ by Rhodes, 
“A Friendly World,” by Pousland, “‘The 
Life of Jesus,” by Gates, “The Social 
Theory of Religious Education,’”’ by Coe, 
and others. 

In the third group are many types of 
books in as many conditions. All bear the 
Loan Library label, and we will sell these 
at a considerable discount. Six or eight of 
them contain biblical background material, 
good source books for teachers. A number 
of Margaret Slattery’s books, ‘‘A Girl and 
Her Religion,” ‘‘The Second Line of De- 
fence,” etc., belong here, also many of the 
older collections of Bible stories and chil- 
dren’s sermons. These we cannot recom- 
mend indiscriminately. But for a teacher 
who needs new material constantly and 
knows how to pick and choose, they pro- 
vide much splendid source material. <A 
few hymnals, both for children and older 
groups, are listed here. 

In fact, if you are needing books in- 
dividually or as a group, if you feel you 
ought to start a library in your school, 
here is your golden opportunity—a cut- 
rate book sale of Loan Library books. 
Send for the list. Requests will be cared 
for in the order received. 
H.G. Y. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


There are a few 
churches in Massachu- 
setts which hold regu- 
lar Sunday services in 
the summer season on- 
ly. Such places are 
Oxford and West Ha- 
verhill. A steadily in- 
creasing interest has 
been shown in the 
work at Oxford in the past three years. 
During this period Dr. and Mrs. Huntley 
of Peabody have been in charge. Dr. 
Huntley is particularly interested in what 
is planned at Oxford by the State Con- 
vention, and because he is interested he is 
interesting to the people. He works hap- 
pily and cooperatively with the Methodist 
and Congregational churches of the town, 
and, believing thoroughly in the work in 
the diabetic camps at the Clara Barton 
birthplace, he gets a hearty response from 
the doctors, nurses, helpers, and patients 
there. 

In 1932 there was an attendance at 
church for the brief season of 354. In 1933 
there were 362, and in 1934, with one Sun- 
day less, too, the attendance was 372. 
The money offerings this season, the best 
yet, amounted to $59.93. 

Considerable was done by the Conven- 
tion this year towards improving and 
beautifying the property. The church 
building was freshly painted. The old, 
and no longer needed, horse-sheds were 
torn down and removed. The small store 
building on the lawn, erected as a tea-house, 
and rented for a number of years, was also 
removed. Thelawn was graded and seeded. 
The property now is most attractive in 
appearance, an honor to the denomination 
and a fitting part of the typical New 
England village street upon which it 
stands. 

Next year the people interested in the 
work in Oxford would like to have on one 
of the five or six Sundays a pilgrimage of 
our church folk to this famous old shrine. 
This can be done, and should be done. 
We so vote it now. Remember that in 
August, 1935, there is to be a real old home 
day at the church of Hosea Ballou and 
Clara Barton in Oxford, Mass., with a 
morning and an afternoon service, as our 
forebears used to have them, with a picnic 
dinner between the two meetings. ; 

Dr. and Mrs. Huntley are now back in 
Peabody at the regular pastorate. The 
first service of the new season saw a weekly 
calendar introduced. It is called Progress. 
There is one feature in the advent of this 
little calendar which is worthy of the wid- 
est imitation. Instead of having the calen- 
dars at the church on Sunday, where they 
are not seen and read by those who are 
absent, Dr. Huntley mails the calendar to 
his families previous to Sunday The 


people are asked to bring them to church. 

Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury was 
for the third season the summer preacher 
at West Haverhill, and Mrs. Eva Brooks 
Flinn, long a soloist in the choir of the 
First Universalist Church, Haverhill, had 
charge of the music. The congregations 
here, as in Oxford, were larger than in the 
previous years. One Sunday was given 
specifically to the anniversary of the re- 
moval and rebuilding of the church build- 
ing upon its present site. Mr. Noble was 
greatly assisted in this service by Dr. Asa 
M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., who could 
tell out of the experience of his father 
many things of interest to the friends of the 
church and the people of the vicinity. 
Both at West Haverhill and at Oxford it 
is found to be wiser and much more cour- 
teous to have our summer services in 
August, when the neighboring churches are 
closed for their vacation. This plan leads 
to a better feeling upon the part of the 
other churches which are open throughout 
the year, and we are compensated by con- 
gregations which are enlarged. There is 
no reason why West Haverhill should 
not next August have an old home day, 
as Oxford is expecting, and welcome a 
hundred or more who would make a 
pilgrimage there. West Haverhill is easily 
accessible from such church centers as 
Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, Amesbury, 
Nashua, and would not require over an 
hour and a half in a motor car from any 
point about Boston. 

We have certain churches in Massa- 
chusetts, too, which count upon the sum- 
mer as perhaps the most active season of 
the entire year. These are churches which 
are found in the towns and villages scat- 
tered along the coasts of both Cape Ann 
and Cape Cod. While open and function- 
ing throughout the year, the summer time 
furnishes a large increase in the population 
and affords the churches an enlarged op- 
portunity for service. The summer time 
is the real time for Annisquam, Rockport, 
Gloucester, Yarmouthport, Orleans, Chat- 
ham, and Provincetown. 

It is traditional in Provincetown that 
there are two services a Sunday throughout 
the year. The summer affords no excep- 
tion to the rule. The evening services are 
of a popular type. Usually there is a guest 
speaker. Among such persons this season 
were George Elmer Browne and Richard E. 
Miller, artists. C. A. Mitchell, school 
superintendent, recently from Japan, and 
a friend of Dr. Cary, spoke on “Japan’s 
Changing Civilization.” Lt. Com. John 
Patrick Dix, of the navy, spoke on ‘‘The 
Navy at Work.” Frank Melchor of New 
York had for his subject, “City Adminis- 
tration.”’” Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole 
and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pigeon were two 
Sunday evening speakers. Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, vice-president of M. I. T., told of 
“Fog and Its Dissipation.” Dr. W. W. 
Rose shared with his Provincetown friends 
his experiences at the Century of Progress. 
The regular organist, Mrs. Sara Johnson, 
made the music a large element in the 
services, featuring the Hawthorne String 
Quartette. 

The word from Chatham is that “this 
has been by far the most delightful and 
satisfying season our church can remem- 
ber.” Rey. Otto S. Lyding of Nashua, 
N. H., has been the summer minister, as 
in the two previous years. On one Sunday, 
when the communion was observed, eight 
persons were received into the membership 
of the church. A splendid addition to the 
services was the special music by the 
Chatham Bars Inn stringed orchestra and 
the singing of Douglass Cullum, tenor 
soloist. The church building has been re- 
shingled at a cost of $500. Much of this 
amount was raised by special gifts. The 
Ladies’ Circle and the Mission Circle will 
soon be working upon the winter’s pro- 
gram. 

Methuen had an excellent series of ser- 
vices early in the season. They extended 
from Easter to May 20. Some of us had 
hoped that the impetus given in these 
gatherings would carry the meetings on to 
the summer vacation. Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, long the minister at Methuen, was 
the preacher at these special services. 
The Methuen group is a loyal company, 
and cooperative denominationally. It is 
the thought that if the church cannot be 
kept open all the while, it will have each 
year such meetings as were held this season, 
and gifts will be made not only to our de- 
nominational enterprises but also to such 
of our charitable institutions as the Doo- 
little Home. 

That it pays to advertise is still abun- 
dantly true, and it is even more true when 
this is done in The Christian Leader. Early 
in the summer the Superintendent in 
Massachusetts asked in this letter for a 
picture of Father Ballou for the Super- 
intendent’s office. The picture was es- 
pecially desired for hanging above a com- 
munion table on which would be displayed 
the communion service used by Father 
Ballou in the First Universalist Church of 
Boston. We have that old silver service, 
on the bottom of each piece of which is the 
inscription: “The First Universalist Church 
of Boston, 1817.” The little word in this 
letter in the Leader brought an offer of the 
desired picture from eight different persons. 
The first one offered was, naturally, ac- 
cepted. It came from a woman in Brook- 
line and was passed to the Superintendent 
by Miss Richardson of Dr. Etz’s office. 
But here is a phase of that little incident 
which is equally inspiring. It is plain, 
isn’t it, that a great many persons read 
every part of our interesting Leader? 

And now this leads us to ask for some- 
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thing further. While upon his brief vaca- 
tion, just before Labor Day, the Superin- 
tendent stopped over night with two friends 
in Livermore, Maine. Under the devoted 
encouragement of Mr. Veazie, the Superin- 
tendent in Maine, that church has joined 
in a circuit with Canton and Canton Point. 
The people are happy and the work goes 
well. But the church needs about fifty 
copies of Church Harmonies, New and Old. 
The Malden, Mass., church gave us a lot of 
these books last spring, which have been 
passed on and are today doing appreciated 
service. What church has lying by and un- 
used some copies of Church Harmonies, 
New and Old? Please get into communica- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Major Richard Bruce Webb, U. 8S. Army 
(retired), formerly of Washington, D. C., 
now of Denver, Colorado, is giving a course 
of lessons on ‘The Life and Times of 
Jesus” in the Denver Universalist church 
on Sunday mornings. 

Rev. Arthur M. Soule, our minister at 
Harrisville, R. I., has been appointed na- 
tional chaplain of the Sons of Union Veter- 
ans of the Civil War, by the newly elected 
Commander-in-Chief, Frank L. Kirch- 
gassner of Jamaica Plain, Mass. While in 
Boston to attend the complimentary din- 
ner to Dr. Etz, Mr. Soule was installed in- 
to office by Commander Kirchgassner at 
the headquarters of the organization in 
Tremont Temple. 


Rey. and Mrs. Leslie Clare Manchester 
have returned to their home in Cassadaga, 
Fla., after spending the summer at Lake 
Pleasant, Mass. 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, Mass., 
was the preacher at the Unitarian church 
in Reading, Mass., Sept. 28, and Dr. John 
S. Lowe of Round Pond, Maine, will 
preach there on Sept. 30. 


Mr. Emerson 8. Schwenk, student pastor 
at Taunton, Mass., preached in Saugus, 
Mass., on Sept. 28, while Dr. Coons, Super- 
intendent, took the service for Mr. Schwenk 
at Taunton. 


Mr. Harry Cary of Tufts College will be 
the preacher in Saugus, Mass., on Sept. 30, 
and Rey. Augustus N. Foster of Lexington, 
Mass., will preach there Oct. 7. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, conducted the service at the Waltham, 
Mass., church on Sunday, Sept. 16, while 
the pastor, Rev. Edgar R. Walker, together 
with Rev. A. William Loos of the Waltham 
Congregational church, was in a retreat 
with the church school teachers and officers 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace in North 
Oxford, Mass. 


Rev. Harold Scott of Denver, Col., at- 
tended the summer school and sermon- 
writing clinic of the Iliff Graduate School of 
Theology in Denver, and received the 
award for the best written sermon. The 
average attendance at the school was sixty. 


tion with the Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts on the matter. Here is a loyal, 
historic church, which needs the few dollars 
it has for repairing the ceiling of its audi- 
torium and to pay its share in the modest 
salary of an earnest young minister. Some- 
one’s gift of some unused books will be of 
large assistance to one of our churches, 

Two further letters will appear in the 
Leader soon from Massachusetts, in which 
the writer purposes to deal practically with 
some situations and problems in this state, 
situations and problems which, from cor- 
respondence received and some criticisms, 
are evidently not fully understood. . 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
was in charge of the Rotary Cruise to Nova 
Scotia, which left Boston Sept. 27. 


The engagements of Dr. Roger F. Etz 
for this week included the Maine State 
Convention at Auburn, Sept. 22-24, the 
New Hampshire Convention at Woodsville, 
Sept. 25, and the Illinois Convention at 
Joliet, Sept. 27-29. 

Mrs. Bullock and Mrs. Sparrell of 
Worcester, Mrs. Rose of Lynn, Miss 
Adams of Dorchester, Mrs. Connett of 
Providence, Mrs. Taylor of Boston (Alice 
Enbom), members of the Clara Barton 
Home Committee of the W. N. M. A., 
with Miss Gertrude Whipple of Woon- 
socket, chairman, met at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Sept 21. 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Mrs. Curtice are the happy 
parents of a son, born Sept. 21. 


Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Ph. D., of Bos- 
ton, has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoer! left Boston for St. Johnsbury Sept. 
28. 


Maine 

Augusta.—Rey. E. H. Cunningham, 
pastor. The Dramatic Guild will present 
its first dramatic service on Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 7. This service is based on the 
play, ‘“Where Love Is,” by Tolstoy. It 
is written by Isabelle K. Whiting. The 
Guild is indebted to Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams for the assistance given in inter- 
pretation during his visit to Augusta in 
July. At the first fall meeting of the 
Guild on Sunday evening, Sept. 16, Miss 
Hortense Rand gave a review of the Pas- 
sion Play, which she attended this summer. 
There were also musical numbers. 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Services were resumed Sept. 9. In the 
preceding week both the Mission Circle 
and the Ladies’ Aid held their September 
meetings at the parsonage. In each case 
a supper was served. To the Ladies’ Aid 
supper over forty came. Sunday, the 
9th, brought a deluge of rain, so that the 
attendance was unusually small. In the 
church school, the high school department 


is holding its own worship services, with 
Mrs. Carrie Palmer acting as superin- 
tendent. The Y. P. C. U. held a special 
service and get-together on Monday eve- 
ning, Sept. 17, when William Dewitt 
Metz, acting state president of the Union, 
installed the officers for the ensuing year. 
The pastor has been busy speaking to the 
Mission Circle, the Ladies’ Aid, the Y. P. 
C. U., the Central Maine Ministers’ 
Association, and the high school depart- 
ment of the church school, on various 
phases of his summer’s vacation in Europe. 


New Jersey 

Newark.—Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. Church services were resumed 
Sept. 9 with the best opening congregation 
for several years past. Mr. Garner 
preached on “Today’s Challenge to the 
Free Church.” A similarly encouraging 
attendance was observed at the church 
school. The superintendent, Mr. Harold 
S. Latham, spoke on “The Message of the 
Mountains.” The year 1934 marks the 
centennial of Universalism in Newark. 
The energies of all are absorbed at pres- 
ent in planning a fitting celebration. The 
week of Oct. 21-28 has been set as Centen- 
nial Week. A committee headed by 
Harold S. Latham is planning a full week 
of activities, with the aim in view of re- 
emphasizing the significance of Univer- 
salism in Newark and realizing an appre- 
ciable sum for the church treasury. The 
week’s events will begin Sunday, Oct. 21, 
with a special church service, followed by a 
dinner for parish members to be served by 
the Evening Auxiliary without cost. The 
Southernaires, popular Negro singers over 
Station WJZ, will present a full evening’s 
program of spirituals and folk songs on 
Monday, Oct. 22. The afternoon and 
evening of Tuesday, Oct. 23, will be given 
over to a card party to be sponsored by 
the Mission Circle. On Thursday evening 
the Community Players will present ‘“‘The 
Royal Family” at Griffith Auditorium, 
the play to be followed by a dance A 
bazaar in connection with which special 
numbers will be presented by members of 
various national groups is scheduled for 
Friday night. The centennial banquet will 
be the final feature on Saturday night. 
Owen D. Young and Irving Bachellor 
have been invited as special speakers. 
Universalists from far and near are cor- 
dially invited to participate in any or all 
of the events. 

a 


SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR FOR DEAN 


While academies of its generation have 
gone down Dean Academy, started by 
Universalists at Franklin, Mass., sixty- 
eight years ago, has gone steadily ahead. 
On Sept. 21, this famous old school began 
a new year of work with a far greater en- 
rollment than was expected. 

As usual, the New England States are 
well represented among the students, and 
there are many registered from New York 
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and New Jersey as well. Montreal is 
represented, and there is a daughter of an 
American physician in attendance from 
Bermeja, Colombia. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor of Farmington, 
Me., a graduate of the University of 
Rochester, succeeds Miss Evelyn Vaughan, 
in charge of the preparatory work and the 
girls’ athletics. Miss Alice Ward of Lynn- 
field Center, Mass., a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe and Simmons, has been engaged as 
an assistant in the commercial depart- 
ment and to do tutoring work. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a Universalist 
minister living in Lewiston, Maine. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Millar Burrows is professor of Biblical 
theology at Yale University and president 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search. 


Bert H. Davis of Utica, N. Y., formerly 
associate editor of The Christian Endeavor 
World of Boston, is now editing “Religion 
on the March,” a syndicated feature in 
many daily papers. 


* * 


FROM ALABAMA 


Camp Hill—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting this 
year, as usual, embraced four days ending 
with Sunday, Aug. 26. The preaching was 
done by Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., Dr. Clinton Scott of Peoria, 
Ill., and the pastor. Mr. Ellenwood de- 
livered the sermon and otherwise assisted 
in the dedication of our church edifice 
twenty-six years ago. 

Brewton and Chapman.—Rey. W. B. 
Brigham, pastor. Labors were resumed 
with these two parishes upon the return 
of Dr. Brigham from a two months’ vaca- 
tion. This is a delightful field of labor and 
they always do well for their ministers. 

Cohassett.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, pas- 
tor. This is our youngest church, and one 
of our very best. In the South we have 
the habit of holding ‘‘revival’ meetings in 
the summer. So in July Rev. J. Mitchell 
Pilcher of Laurel, Miss., did the preaching 


for us very acceptably. This church will 


entertain the State Convention, Nov. 2-4, 
1934. We are expecting Dr. Etz, Mr. 
Pilcher and a representative from our 
W.N. M. A. 

Ariton, Florala, Harper Hill, and Gar- 
land, are in a sense under the pastoral 
eare of the State Superintendent, and are 
all doing about as well as should be expected 
where altra-orthodox ideas are so deeply 
imbedded. 

We have isolated Universalists in sev- 
eral other towns and cities, but not enough 


to try to hold even occasional services. 
It seems, however, that we are at the 
dawning of a new and better day in the 
Southland—if we will follow the gleam. 
H. T. Crumpton. 


oer 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Sept. 30, fiftieth anniversary of the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., church (morning service); 


the Ballou Association, Milford, Ohio 
(evening). 

Oct. 1, Cincinnati Business Women’s 
Club. 

Oct. 4, Minnesota Convention at Min- 
neapolis. 


Oct. 5, 6, Indiana Convention at Peru. 

Oct. 7, 8, Michigan Convention at De- 
troit (preaches in Detroit church on Sunday 
morning). 

Oct. 10, Akron, Ohio, preaches for Dr. 
Baner. 

Oct i: 
Rochester. 

Oct. 12, Watertown, N. Y. (to speak for 
Dr. Reed). 

Oct. 18, Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Worcester. 

Oct. 14, preaches at Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston (morning); at Province- 
town (evening). 

Oct. 15 or 16, Boston, Meeting Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board. 

Oct. 17, Braintree, Mass., Old Colony 
Association. 

Oct. 21, preaches at First Church, Wor- 
cester (tentative). 

Oct. 22, 23 or 24, Boston. Board of 
Trustees Universalist General Convention 
and Board of the W. N. M.A. 

Oct. 29, Boston, address at Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting. 


New York Convention at 


* * 


ON BUSINESS FOR THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, and 
Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president, of the 
Universalist General Convention, returned 
to Boston Saturday evening, Sept. 8, 
from a three days’ business trip into New 
Jersey. 

These officials visited Newark, Hights- 
town, Murray Grove, Sparta and Newton, 
and attended to important business at 
Hightstown and Sparta, in connection with 
the realty and the substantial trust funds 
held at these points for the benefit of the 
Universalist Church. Arrangements were 
made to take all necessary legal steps for 
the transfer of these properties to the 
General Convention. 

The Cory Universalist Church at Sparta, 
N. J., has been defunct for many years. 
All of its officials have died and its people 
have scattered. 

At Hightstown Mr. Bicknell and Mr. 
Emmons attended a called business meet- 
ing of the parish, which has been inactive 
since 1917. At this meeting certain pre- 
pared resolutions authorizing legal action 
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and transfer of trusteeship from the local 
parish to the General Convention were 
laid before the members. Mr. Bicknell 
gave formal notice to the parish that he 
would take over, for the General Conven- 
tion, the church edifice, parsonage and ad- 
jacent real estate, previously deeded to 
the Convention. 

Rev. Robert Tipton, minister in charge 
at Murray Grove, and pastor of the Church 
of the Restoration at Philadelphia, Pa., 
greeted the Convention officials upon their 
arrival at Murray Grove for their first 
visit to this ancient shrine of Universalism, 
the funds of which are administered 
by the General Convention. Under Mr. 
Tipton’s guidance the property was in- 
spected and memories of legend and his- 
torical fact revived; and a visit was made 
to the graves of Dr. Bisbee, Dr. Sweetser 
and Rev. Charles EH. Petty, in the Uni- 
versalist National Cemetery. Mr. Tip- 
ton reported a successful season and told, 
with enthusiasm, of the splendid gathering 
of our National Y. P. C. U. at Murray 
Grove during the summer. 


* oo 


CHURCH RECREATION INSTITUTE 


Greater Boston churches of all denom- 
inations are being invited to send persons 
in charge of their social activities to the 
second Church Recreation Institute, be- 
ing planned by the Huntington Avenue 
branch of the Boston Y. M. C. A. Ses- 
sions will be conducted Tuesday eve- 
nings from Oct. 2 to Nov. 6 at the Asso- 
ciation building, 316 Huntington Avenue. 

These institutes are held in the belief 
that church people who play well to- 
gether work well together, and that suc- 
cessful social events help to build up a 
harmonious and efficient corps of workers 
for carrying out the fundamental spiritual 
purposes of the church. Both theory and 
demonstration of dramatics, the conduct 
of a banquet, the planning of parties and 
of games, will be presented. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Tl. 
W. H. Macpherson. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 


WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. H.S.'T’. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kiloeycles, 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kiloeycles. 


11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 


1310 kilocycles. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR—1934-1335 


1934 

Sept. 30. Rally Day. 

Oct. 7. Religious Education Day. 

Nov. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. 8. S. A. 
Japan. Y.P.C. U., Japan.) 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 

Feb. 17. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 

May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


cge ES 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 

The ninety-first annual Convention of the Uni- 
versalists of Michigan will be held at Detroit Oct. 
7 and 8. Officers will be elected and business of the 
Convention transacted. 

The Convention will unite for the third time with 
the Unitarian Conference of Michigan. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Church of Our Father(Uni- 
versalist). 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
3 €3 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations, will be held in Salem Universalist Church, 
near Peru, on Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as, may legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ee 
NORTH BRANCH ASSOCIATION 


The yearly meeting of the North Branch Associa- 
tion will be held in the Athens (Penn.) Universalist 
ehurch on Sunday, Sept. 30, at 2 o’clock and 7.30 
o’clock. 

cs 6 
ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The fifty-seventh annual Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Blenheim, Oct. 10 
and 11, for the receiving of reports, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of any other business to 
come before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
Sy G8 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov. 2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
eo 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, the morning sessions beginning at 
10.45, for the purpose of hearing reports, the selection 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day, sponsored by the 


Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banquet on Thursday evening. 
Fred C, Leining, Secretary. 
* * 
NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual session of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at the Red Hill 
Church Oct. 4-7, 1934, to hear reports, elect officers 
and transact such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
x Ox 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Sept. 11, 1934. Accepted on transfer from Mas- 
sachusetts—Rev. W. S. Swisher of Missouri, and 
Rev. Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite of Florida. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
eer 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The fortieth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, 1934, for the receiving of reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
rik 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 101lst annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
and affiliated Unitarian Churches, and auxiliaries, 
will be held with the First Congregational Society 
Unitarian and Universalist, Burlington, Oct. 1, 2 
and 8, 1934, to act on reports of officers, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year and to transact other 
business. The banquet and other program of the 
Young People’s Societies will be held Monday eve- 


ning, the Church School Association on Tuesday 
morning, the Women’s Society Tuesday afternoon 
and the parent Convention body will assemble Tues- 
day evening and continue through Wednesday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and close with banquet. There 
will be the pre-Convention service in same church, 
Sunday morning, Sept. 30, with pilgrimage visit at 
2.45 p. m. to the homestead in Charlotte of Rev. 
Walter Ferriss, on whose motion in 1802 the General 
Convention initiated the Winchester Profession. 
Write for printed programs. 

The chairman of the Reservation Committee is 
Mrs. George D. Samson, Off Ledge Road, Burling- 
ton. Tel. 1474 M. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
pp 8 
SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who carried on in the pio- 
neer stage of Ferry Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 
above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 
memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Commitiee. 


* x 


Y. P. C. U. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island will be held at Worcester, 
Mass., on Oct. 13, to hear reports of officers, to elect 
officers and to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said meeting. 

Wilhelmina K. Coggin, Secretary. 
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LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 

Price $1.00 postpaid 
AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Suggestive Courses in Social Living for Intermediates 


and Seniors in the Church School 


For Intermediates 


Religion in Everyday Life, Hunting (Closely Graded),quarterly parts, teacher’s, 


80 cents, pupil’s, 20 cents. 


The Making of a Better World, Harris (Closely Graded), quarterly parts, teacher’s, 


380 cents, pupil’s, 20 cents. 


Problems in Living, Cowles (University of Chicago), teacher’s, 75 cents, pupil’s, 75 


cents. 


Right Living, Series I, Neuberg (University of Chicago), teacher’s, 75 cents, pupil’s, 


75 cents. 


Right Living, Series II, Neuberg (University of Chicago), teacher’s, 75 cents, pu- 


pil’s, 75 cents. 


Looking at Life, Hawthorne (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.00, pupil’s, $1.00. 
Citizen Junior, Espey (Abingdon), teacher’s, $1.00, pupil’s, $1.00. 
Heroic Lives, Vail (Beacon), teacher’s, $1.00, notebook, 50 cents. 


Boys Who Made Good, Wallace, $1.00. 
Girls Who Made Good, Kirkland, $1.00. 


For Seniors 


Our Part in the World, Cabot (Beacon), teacher’s, 75 cents, pupil’s, $1.00. 
Talks to Young People on Ethics, Wilson and Fairley (Beacon), $1.00. 
Jesus and the Problems of Life, Weston (Pilgrim), 40 cents. 

The Prophets and the Problem of Life, Weston (Pilgrim), 40 cents. 
Youth and the World Outlook, Lobingier (Pilgrim), 40 cents. 

Jesus’ Ideals of Living, Fiske (Abingdon), $1.25. 

Out into Life, Horton (Abingdon), (vocational for boys), $1.25. 

Finding My Place, Moxcey (Abingdon), (vocational for girls), $1.50. 

The Good Life, Earle (Helper, Murray 4th quarter, 1934), 20 cents. 


Young People’s Projects, Shaver (University of Chicago): A Christian’s Life Work, 
A Christian’s Recreation, A Christian’s Attitude Toward the Press, A Christian’s 
World Builders, A Christian’s Young People and World Friendships, A Chris- 
tian’s Education, A Christian’s Patriotism, Christianizing Our Community, 


each 25 cents. 


Our Church, Lobingier (University of Chicago), teacher’s 75 cents, pupil’s 75 cents. 
Social and Religious Problems of Young People, Harlow and Weston (Abingdon), 


$1.75. 


See Christian Leader of Sept. 15 for list of Biblical courses 


Borrow these tor a few days’ examination from the Loan Library of 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 


Purchase from the 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schcr 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering ¥excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A™commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Grackling 

Smith lived on the ground floor and he 
suffered from very noisy neighbors in the 
flat above. Seeing an article on noisy and 
inconsiderate neighbors, he thought his 
opportunity for a protest had come. So 
he cut it out and took it to Jones in the 
flat above. 

As Jones read it, a smile crept over his 
face. ‘‘Great!’’ he cried. ‘Oh, lovely. 
Lend it to me for five minutes, will you, 
old chap? I want to show it to those 
noisy folk upstairs.’”—Children’s News- 
paper. 

* * 

“Here, your letter is overweight,”’ said 
a post-office clerk in a south of Ireland 
office to Pat. 

“Over phwat weight?” asked the native. 

“Tt’s too heavy; you'll have to put an- 
other stamp on it,”’ explained the clerk. 

“Stop yer foolin’. Sure, if I put an- 
other stamp on, won’t it be heavier again?” 
—E xchange. 

* * 

“Yes,”’ said the boastful young man, 
“my family can trace its ancestry back to 
William the Conqueror.” 

“T suppose,”’ remarked his friend, ‘“‘you’ll 
be telling us that your ancestors were in 
the Ark with Noah?” 

“Certainly not,’ said the other. “My 
people had a boat of their own.’—Tit- 
Bits, 

Mrs. Nuriche:: “I wonder how the 
people in France can understand one 
another.” 

Friend: ‘““Why, quite easily.” 

Mrs. Nuriche: “That’s funny. Both 
my girls speak French, and neither one 
knows what the other is talking about.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘What is the 
difference between the cherubim and the 
seraphim?”’ 

Silence followed. No one seemed to 
know. Suddenly a little hand went up. 

Scholar: ‘There was a difference but 
they finally made it up.’”’—The Christian 
Advocate. 

“Tommy,’ said his mother, ‘‘be sure 
to come in early this afternoon to get 
your bath before going to the Browns 
to supper.” 

“But, mother,” he protested,“‘I don’t 
need a bath for that. They said it was 
to be most informal.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* Ox 

“Are you the waiter who took my 
order?” 

SYesrgir= 

“H’m, still looking well, I see. How are 
your grandchildren?’’—Sydney Bulletin. 

* Ox 


“Here, young man, you shouldn’t hit 
that boy when he’s down.” 

“G’way! What do you think I got him 
down for?’’—Boston Transcript. 
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